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THE SIGNIFICANCE AND DIGNITY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


WE hear a great deal of vague and loose 
talk about the beauty of the Country and 
the delights of Counrry LivING among 
persons who have had very little experience 
of the latter and who possess very little 
capacity for the enjoyment of the former. 
It is one of the requirements of fashion or 
custom for the better-to-do class of our 
citizens to spend a portion of the season 
either at the sea-side, or in the upper coun- 
try; and with many of them this custom 
has become a necessity, and positive advan- 
tages accrue to them physieally, if not 
morally, in the change of air, objects of in- 
terest, and modes of living. Considerations 
of health, also, induce many families to re- 
pair to the country, where the children, 
emancipated from many of the city re- 
straints, and let loose to a wider range of 
the free air and bright sunshine, undoubt- 
edly thrive better, in every way, than they 
could possibly do in their narrower city 
homes. 

Most of this large class of our citizens 
who go wanderfig up and down at watering 
places, fashionable mountain resorts, and 
tural seclusions, ‘‘ seeking rest, and finding” 


—what they may, are obliged to resort to 
hotels and summer boarding houses, where 
they are necessarily deprived of many of 
the comforts of home, such as adequate 
house-room and comfortable privacy and 
retirement. And still, notwithstanding all 
these privations and discomforts, they return 
to their city homes in the autumn much 
benefited, on the whole and in various 
ways, by their raid into the rural districts. 

But this, we take it, is not what is meant 
by country living; nor is there in these in- 
stances any real appreciation of the mean- 
ing or dignity of Country Life. To appre- 
ciate them, one must live in the country, 
with all the appliances and comforts or nome 
about him; not as a visitor or an occa- 
sional sojourner, but as one ‘to the manor 
born.” 

It is not impossible, we fully comprehend, 
for the citizen—the habitué of pavements 
and avenues—to enjoy in brief and occa- 
sional visits, the beauty and freshness of 
the country, and his enjoyment is not merely 
poetic and ideal. With true and profound 
appreciation he looks upon 

“the skies, the clouds, the fields, 


Esrrasy, according to Act of Congress, in the year,1°64, by Gro. E, & F. W. Woonwann, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, tor the Southern District of New York. 
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The happy violets hiding from the roads, 

The primroses run down to, carrying gold,— 

The tangled hedgerows, where the cows push out 
Impatient horns and tolerant churning mouths 
'Twixt dripping ash-boughs,—hedgerows all alive 
With birds and gnats and large white butterflies 
Which look as if the May-flower had caught life 
And palpitated forth upon the wind. 

Hills, vales, 


Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills, 


woods, netted in a silver mist; 


And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 

And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods, 
And cottage-gardens swelling everywhere, 
Confused with smell of orchurds.”’ 


And seeing and feeling all this, he enjoys 
it with a keen sense of what is charming 
and transcendent in nature, fully sympathis- 
ing with the gentle poet, and comprehend- 
the 
earth,” and that the richest gifts of His 
hand are to be found 


ing with her that ‘*God is with us on 


He has most 
profusely bestowed them, in the broad, open 
and smiling country. 

But to know how to live in the country 


where 


is quite a different thing, and sure we are 
that it accords with the experience of many 
a man who has abandoned the busy marts 
of trade for the delights of a country home, 
that in this matter “ignorance is” 
** bliss.” 

There are certain conditions necessary to 
the due enjoyment of life in the country 
which ought not to be overlooked by those 
who propose to retire from business.— 


not 


Among these we may mention two as abso- 
lutely essential—society and adequate em- 
ployment. 

We have inherited from our English an- 
cestry a love for rural employments and a 
taste for rural beauty. The 
statesman, man, merchant, 
tradesman and mechanic,—all look forward 
to the period when they can refire from the 
more absorbing duties of their callings, and 


successful 
professional 


in communion with nature, 
pose with which they have 


enjoy that re- 
long desired to 

But there are 
social natures, and they have long been ac- 


crown their declining years. 


customed to the delights and incitements of 


social intercourse. Set these men down in 


a retired country home, surrounded, if you 
will, with all that is lovely and picturesque, 
or grand and sublime, in scenery—woods, 
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streams, mountains, valleys—a perfect Ar- 
cadia—but without the charms of society to 
which they have been used, and even the 
glorious country, with all its beauty and 
inspiration, will soon become dull and pro- 
saic. Books are a great resource for culti- 
vated minds. Literature affords many in- 
But all these 
charms, even, will become wearisome and 


spirations and gratifications. 


insipid without congenial society, the sym- 
pathy and friendly attrition of other minds 
with But 
country does not imply, of necessity, the 
absence of society; if it did, it would be 
manifestly unsuited to the most cultivated 
minds. 


our 


own. the seclusion of the 


All over the land there are neigh- 
borhoods where this genial and agreeable 
Let the 
man, then, who is seeking a comfortable 


social intercourse may be enjoyed. 


country home, provide that these refine- 
ments and gratifications of social life shall 
not be wanting. Pure air, bright sunshine, 
flowing streams, breezy hill-tops, charming 
reaches of landscape, excellent roads, trees, 
fruits—the whole garniture and 
glory of the perfect country—are all good 


flowers, 


and desirable, but to every mind capable of 
appreciating and loving these things, society 
Even at the feet 
the 


is an indispensable need. 
of the Delectable 
‘Plain of Jordan 


Mountains, in 
that 


everywhere, even as the garden of the 


or 
was well-watered 


Lord,” we must have friends about us to 
share our pleasures, to sympathize in our 
tastes, and to enjoy with us the delights of 
home. 

Not less needful to the full enjoyment of 
rural life is suitable employment, which 
shall absorb a due proportion of our time, 
There 


are two mistakes to which men of active 


and impose a due burden of care. 


lives are liable on their retirement into the 
country. One is in providing nothing to 
do, and the other is in laying out too large 
The Agnerican peo- 
We have 
never had in our employment a raw lad 
from the Green Isle who did not profess to 
understand any and all kinds of work, or 
who would acknowledge his ignorance of 


the uses of any implement or tool of hus- 


an amount of work. 


ple are somewhat ambitious. 
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bandry, even if it happened to be yester- 
day’s product of the inventive Yankee 
brain—and we have had some experience 
with this worthy class of able-bodied men 
of fresh importation. The home-born na- 
tive American is, in that respect, very like 
the foreign-born. Your New York 
chant or mechanic, who has been employed 
all his life with cotton-bales and their pro- 


mer- 


ducts, or with brown stone and mortar, re- 
tires to the country and commences farming 
He knows little or noth- 
ing of the composition of soils, or the 


on a large seale. 


nature of seeds, or the laws of vegetation. 
He may have had some experience with 
stocks in Wall street,—Bulls and Bears,— 
but precious little with farm stock, except 
through the medium of Washington Mar- 
ket. 
tural aptitudes and abilities. 


He is over-confident of his agrieul- 
He 


He produces grain and 


under- 
takes too much. 
vegetables and other farm produets at gold 
prices; they bring in market greenback 
prices. His farming is nota profitable spec- 
wation, estimating it by money values, or 
by the satisfaction it brings him, or by any 
other standard, and he becomes disgusted 
with the whole thing, and coneludés that 
the country is a humbug, that country life 
has no dignity, and its only meaning is 
“vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

And his estimate is correct, as far as he 


is himself concerned. He has made 


an 
enormous mistake, and the best thing he 
can do is to sell off his extra five hundred 
acres, turn his full-blood stock into Ten- 
Forties, discharge his numerous staff of [rish 
farmers, subscribe to the HorTICULTURIST, 
and confine his attention to the “farm of 
ten acres”’ he has remaining from his orig- 
inal domain, aud employ his time, and the 
labor of his one faithful man-servant, in 
cultivating flowers for his wife and, daugh- 
ters, and raising peas and strawberries for 
the New York market. He must have em- 
ployment for his hands and for his mind, 
and centres for his sovial sentiments and 
affections. He may have all these with his 
house, his garden, his graperies, his stable, 
his poultry-yard, his fish-pond, his dog- 


kennel, in his modest, well-selected library, 
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around his own hearth-stone, and in the in- 
terchange of loving, manly charities and 
social sympathies. Country Life, if rightly 
comprehended, has a serious significance 
and an exalted dignity. “To those in 
whose nature is implanted a sentiment that 
interprets the tender and the loving, as well 
] lessons of the 


and sublime 
a country life is ‘‘a life full of 


as the grand 


universe,” 


joy and beauty and inspiration.” 


no land, 


sun 


And there is believe, on 
the all his 


course, more beautiful than ours, with lar- 


we 


which blessed shines in 


culture 
which will secure suitable country homes 


ger capabilities for that excellent 


for the American gentleman. We have, as 
yet, only begun to develop these inexhans- 
tible resources. Our rural improvements, 
our landscape gardening, our domestic em- 
bellishments, are their infancy. 
her of 


careful and expensive cultivation, her exqui- 


yet in 


England, w hundreds of years 


ith 


site taste in rural art, her immense wealth 
of the comparatively few landed proprietors, 
which is freely and lavishly expended in 


keeping up and improving her country es- 


i 
tates, is far before any other land in the 
beauty and perfection of her country homes. 
Years and improving taste in rural affairs 
as much has been 


With the 


restoration of the peace and integrity of our 


must do much for us, 


realized in the few years past. 


land—for which she has our earnest prayers 
—wwe can anticipate what may be accom- 
plished in the coming twenty years, by re- 
membering what has been done in the past 
two decades. 


“Who ever lives true life, will love true love. 
I learnt to love that England. Very oft, 
3efore the day was born, or otherwise 
Through secret windings of the afternoons, 

I threw my hunters off and plunged myself 

Among the deep hills, as a hunted stag 

Will take the waters, shivering with the fear 

And passion of the course. And when, at last 
Escaped,—so many a green slope built on slope 
Betwixt me and the enemy's house behind, 

I dared to rest, or wander,—like a rest 

Made sweeter for the step upon the graes,— 

And view the ground’s most gentle dimplement: 
(As if God's finger touched but did not prese 
In making England!) such an up and down 

Of verdure,—nothing too much of up or down, 
A ripple of land; such little hills, the sky 
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Can stoop to tenderly and the wheatfields climb 
Such nooks of valleys, lined with orchises, 

Fed full of noises by invisible streams; 

And open pastures, where you scarcely tell 
White daisies from white dew,—at intervals 
The mythic oaks and elm-trees standing out 
Self-poised upon their prodigy of shade,— 

I thought my father’s land was worthy too 

Of being my Shakspeare’s.’’ 


Such are the pictures of English scenery, 


COLD GRAPERIES 

WE illustrate this month three graperies, 
designed and constructed by us for Mr. John 
H. Sherwood of this city, which are among 


the first, if not the first erected in New York 
as an elegant, substantial and attractive ad- 
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and the intimations of English life, which 
are presented by the poets. The years may 
come when American literature, moved by 
like inspirations, and furnished with as ex- 
alted themes, shall chant to listening ears 
in numbers as sweet as these, the beauties 
of American landscapes, and the happiness 
of American Rural Life. 


oO 


FOR CITY LOTS. 


dition to three very superb palatial resi- 
dences on Murray Hill, near 5th Avenue. 
These latter are buildings, such as, in style 
and workmanship, very few persons in this 
country, outside of New York, have seen, 


Fig. 1.—Perspective View. 


and such as but few of the first class builders 
of New York are competent to erect. 

Centrally located in the aristocratic por- 
tion of a city noted for its wealth, taste and 
influence, these Graperies will be carefully 
watched as an index of what the future 
may do in the increased demand for houses 
on city lots for Horticultural purposes. 

A full sized lot in the city of New York 
is twenty-five feet wide by one hundred feet 
in depth. The ground attached to each 
dwelling in this case is equal to two full 
sized lots, being twenty-five feet wide and 


two hundred feet in depth. The dwellings 
front on Fortieth Street, behind which are 
the yards, twenty by twenty-five feet; then 
| oe STABLE sl 
‘ : 


Fig. 2.—Plan. 


the Graperies, which are twenty-five feet 
by forty feet; then the coach houses, which 
front on and are entered from Thirty-ninth 
Street, thus using thewhole space. 





Cold Graperies. 


The graperies are intended to be used 
without heat; but whenever desirable, heat- 
ing apparatus can be easily introduced, and 
the grape season materially lengthened. 
For practical purposes only, and on open 
grounds, it would, perhaps, have been bet- 
ter to have built the houses lower; but as 
grapes are usually fruited next to the glass, 
the principal objection to high houses for 
grape culture is the extra labor in getting 
up to the vines for pruning and training. 
These houses are purposely built higher 
than is now usual, to give a finer effect 
from the drawing-room windows, and to 
secure, as far as possible, the influence of 
the sun’s rays. 

By the use of glass houses on city lots 
much enjoyment may be had by all who 
have a desire to spend their time in grow- 
ing fine fruits and flowers. Pot vines and 
trees condense a vineyard and orchard into 
a wonderfully small space, and border vines 
yield a harvest of glorious fruit that sur- 
prises all not accustomed to seeing and eat- 
ing such luxuries. Our city lots, with rare 
exceptions, are well adapted to the growth, 
under glass, of grapes and orchard fruit, and 
the forcing of vegetables. There are many 
of them somewhat shaded during portions of 
the day, yet the better protection is some- 
thing of a compensation, and besides that, 
it is still an open question whether sun- 
light is alone essential in perfecting fruit; 
daylight in many cases does pretty well. 


—o oor 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CENTRAL PARK UPON PUBLIC 


We have in the city of New York a Park 
embracing an area of eight hundred and 
forty-three acres, of which one hundred and 
seventy acres is water surface. This in- 
cludes the two Croton Reservoirs, one of 
which is a beautiful artificial lake, covering 
more than a hundred acres,—smaller lakes, 
which are the winter skating ponds, orna- 
mental basins and pools. 

The natural surface of these grounds was 
so broken and varied that by the aid of ar- 
tificial appliances, —grading, excavating and 
filling in—the most picturesque and charm- 
ing effects have been produced. In this re- 
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The failure to receive the sun’s rays ftom its 
rising to its setting would not deter us one 
moment from the erection of a horticultural 
building. Those who grow fruit where all 
conditions are most favorable to success, do 
not enjoy the same pleasure nor attain the 
same skill as those who battle with difficul- 
ties; success easily acquired has not the 
same value as that success which is reached 
by persistent effort against adverse circum- 
stances. 

Unlike the garden of a country gentleman 
that blossoms and fruits and passes away in 
a season, the horticultural building properly 
heated is a perpetual pleasure, a garden the 

year round; vegetables and fruit and flowers 
follow each other without intermission. 

Very much is due to the foresight and 
energy of Mr. Sherwood, in inaugurating 
the introduction of horticultural structures 
of this class in New York. Few gentle- 
men of wealth have had the same opper- 
tunity, and few less would have the courage 
to take the first bold step in this matter. 
It cannot, however, by horticulturists, be 
looked upén as an experiment, however 
much those inexperienced in such matters 
may be disposed to criticize. 

We are sure that Mr. Sherwood has done 
something that will advance the cause of 
Horticulture, and equally sure that he will 
result. We shall feel 
much interest in his progress. 


be successful in the 


TASTE. 


spect we believe the Central Park in unsur- 
passed by any of the magnificent parks of 
the same size in Europe. 

It is only seven years since this enterprise 
was undertaken. The Board of Commis- 
sioners was organized in May, 1857. 

It i 4 not our present purpose to array the 
statistics of the Central Park, or to enter 
into the interesting details of the progress 
and management of the Commission, by 
which such beautiful and complete results 
have been attained. Such details would be, 
undoubtedly, matters of great interest to all 
who are concerned with the progress of ru- 
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ral art and embellishment, and with various 
departments of natural science, which must 
be embraced sooner or later in the plans of 
We propose to avail our- 


the Comission. i 


selves of some future occasion and of the 
information and materials which have been 
kindly profiered, to lay before our readers a 
sketch of the history, development and re- 
sults attained. It is enough for our present 


purpose to say in a general way, that the 


improvements have been designed with ex- 


quisite taste, and carried out with athorough- 
ness which is rarely met with in such work 
in our country. The avenues, roads and 
walks, the bridges, the ornamental struc- 
tures, both those in solid material and the 
are so nearly 


more perishable rustic work, } 
perfect in design and execution as to afford 
little opportunity for criticism. The planting 
has been done in so thorough a manner that 
very few trees or shrubs fail to grow with 
wonderful thrift. "The grouping and mass- 
ing, according to the most approved prin- 
ciples of park and landscape culture, may 
be regarded as completely successful, and 
the Park is already a marvel of beauty. 

The point of view from which we choose 
now to regard this subject, is the influence 
which such an institution is likely to exert 
upou the culture of the public taste: 

According to the last published Report of 
the Commissioners, from four to five million 


These 


persons are of all conditions of life and from 


year. 


persons visit the Park every 


all parts of the country, and of course of 
Every 
one’ who visits the city, for purposes of 


all grades of education and culture. 


business or pleasure, avails himself of the 
opportunity toexplore the Park. He finds 
here the most substantial and elegant struc- 
tures and the highest condition of cultiva- 
tion and keeping. The laying out of the 
grounds, the planting, the variety of trees, 
plants and shrubs, the treatment of the land- 
scape, the picturesque features of the sur- 
face, the intermingling of rock and water 
and green turf, of evergreen and deciduous 
trees, of trailing 
plants,—all these arrest attention, and cre- 


vines aud low-growing 


ate a degree of interest in the whole sub- 
ject of rural art, such as the visitor had, 
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probably, never before experienced. He pos- 
sesses a real love of nature and an admira- 
But 
this sentiment has not yet been developed 
into a pure taste, for want of opportunities 
and means of culture. Here he finds ex- 
anples of correct taste. If he owns a country 
place which he wishes to improve, he will 
carry away from the Park some information 
which will be available in laying out his own 
grounds. He will learn here, without effort 
or study, how to construct his roads and 


tion of the varied forms of beauty. 


walks, how to lay down his lawns, how to 
plant his trees, so as to avoid stiffness and 
formality, how to arrange his shrubbery and 
flowers in such way as to secure the best 
effects. Of course all this will not come of 
a single visit to a single park. <A correct 
There 


needs be an observation and study of many 


taste is not so easily cultivated. 


good models as well as the perusal of good 
books which treat of the principles of taste 
and of landseape construction and adorn- 
ment. But every visit to the Central Park 
will assist in the formation of taste. The 
thoughtful man who really loves nature, will 
gather hints and suggestions on every side, 
as he rides or walks, or reposes in the re- 
freshing shade, and he will go home to put 
these suggestions into practice, on a limited 
scale, indeed, and with fewer appliances of 
wealth and artistic skill. And so, on the 
principle of imitation and emulation, a taste 
for ruralimprovement will extend, the pleas- 
ant infection will spread from neighbor to 
neighbor, and the whole country will fe: 

the impulse which the high culture of thi 
Central Park has given to rural improve- 
ments. 

There is no exaggeration in this state- 
ment. The whole history of rural affairs in 
this country for the last twenty years, shows 
the action of this principle of imitation. 
Good models in architecture,—in any art,— 
must improve the public taste, and the more 
good models are multiplied for the imitation 
of the public, the more rapid will be im- 
provement in refinement and culture. There 
is wealth enough among the people, and 
public spirit enough, if we can keep the im- 
pulses to progress and improvement sufli- 
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ciently active. Who can doubt the influence 
of the Central Park in supplying these im- 
pulses and in furnishing these facilities ? 
The chief occupation of our people is 
the cultivation of the soil, and the products 
of the field and garden and forest form the 
great volume of our exports and the basis 
of our internal commerce and industry. 
Horticulture is already an important interest 
among us, and becoming more so every 
year as our cities inerease in population and 
the demands for the products of the garden 
are multiplied. Improved methods for the 
production of fruit, vegetables and flowers, 
while they increase the supply, barely enable 
the producer to keep pace with the increased 
demand. There is a ready market to-day 
in any of our cities, for hot-house fruits, at 
prices which would have astonished our most 
extravagant predecessors, grapes and peach- 
es, nectarines and apricots, together with 
a large variety of culinary vegetables, all of 
which have been forced under glass for our 
early markets, are daily found upon our 
tables, while in the one item of cut flowers, 
as we have shown in our late numbers, the 
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citizens of New York expend thousands of 
dollars every year. 

Certainly we do not expect the Central Park 
to furnish us examples of this sort of culture 
for the supply of our table luxuries. But 
we are sure that the best and most approved 
methods in horticulture, landscape garden- 
ing, ete., which are there exhibited, will not 
only supply us with practical and available 
knowledge on these subjects, but will largely 
cultivate the public taste for these elegant 
and wholesome pursuits, and stimulate to a 
healthful competition. Country life is the 
perfection of living to the happy man who 
knows how to live in the country, who has 
the taste and the knowledge requisite to the 
enjoyments placed within the reach even of 
The influ- 
ence of the Central Park upon the mind and 


the man of moderate means. 


taste of the millions who annually visit its 
refreshing shades, and wander by its beau- 
tiful waters and through its charming walks, 
filling their minds full of images and thoughts 
which will revisit them again in visions of 
beauty, must, assuredly be a wholesome and 
happy influence upon the public taste. 


o> oe 


NEW WHITE NECTARINE. 


to be regretted, that the Nee- 
tarine has been almost discarded from eulti- 


Ir is much 


Fig. 1.—New White 


vation in the open air, from its great lia- 
bility to attack from the ecureulio, and can 


Nectarine. 
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only be grown in perfection under glass, 
where it succeeds even better than the peach. 


Fig. 2.—Section. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


THE subject of Church Architecture is of 
peculiar interest and importance, not only 
because of its connection with the general 
principles of art and taste, and with the 
whole matter of public embellishment, but 
especially as it is inseparably connected 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Chris- 
tian Church. It is the duty, therefore, of 
every person who has anything to do in the 
erection of edifices for public worship, to 
make himself, at least, so far acquainted 
with the general principles of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, that his influence and exer- 
tions may be directed judiciously, and in 
accordance with correct taste, so that in the 
arrangement of a structure designed for 
sacred purposes, due attention may be paid 
to its being properly adapted to the celebra- 
tion of the solemn services of religion. 

A thoughtful mind, indeed, must be sen- 
sible of a feeling of melancholy at the con- 
trast generally exhibited by the comparison 
of most of our modern churches with the 
stately piles erected in the middle ages. In 
defiance of all the barbarous mutilations 
and additions to which many of these struc- 
tures have been subjected from time to 
time, they still retain a holy and venerable 
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The specimen from which our cut was made 
was handed to us by Isaac Pullen, Esq., of 
Hightstown, N. J., grown in his orchard 
house. Though not of late introduction, it 
is but little known. We commend it to all 
who have orehard houses as one of the best 
of the nectarines, both in quality and ap- 
pearance. We give Downing’s description: 

The New White is the finest light-skin- 
ned variety, and is a beautiful hardy and 
excellent nectarine, bearing abundant crops. 
It isan English seedling, raised by the Rev. 
Mr. Neate, near London. 

Leaves with reniform glands ; fruit rather 
large, nearly round; skin white, with oc- 
casionally a slight tinge of red when ex- 
posed; flesh white, tender, very juicy with 
a rich, vinous flavor. The stone is small, 
ripens early in September ; flowers large. 


+o oe 


ARCHITECTURE. 


character—they are still permanent and im- 
pressive monuments, bearing testimony to 
the genius and piety of those who built 
them. 

Undoubtedly the motives and not the ac- 
tions of men should always be regarded, 
and so even the sumptuous and lofty cathe- 
dral may not be a more acceptable offering 
of-piety than the plain and lowly church, 
provided its poverty is the result of limited 
means, and not of sordid and selfish econ- 
omy. There are men, perhaps, who would 
persuade themselves that the meanness so 
visible in the structures with which they are 
concerned, is a proof of their superiority to 
the superstitious notions which they falsely 
attribute to the ancient builders, for having 
devoted much time and labor on what they 
are pleased to call useless and unnecessary 
ornament. But this is a mistaken view of 
the subject, and we hope and trust the time 
is not very far distant when the importance 
of church building will be duly appreciated 
by the public. There have already been 
important and significant movements in this 
direction, in various parts of the country, 
within the last twenty or thirty years, but 
we believe there is room for greater im- 
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prevement, and it shall be our purpose to 
do what we can, consistently with our posi- 
tion, to facilitate this improvement. 

In former times the buildings set apart 
for religious purposes were generally erected 
from the drawings and under the immediate 
superintendence of the Ecclesiasties them- 
selves, who sometimes even worked as com- 
mon laborers for the love they bore the 
sacred enterprise. They seem to have been 
anxious that the effect of their edifices 
should contribute to increase the solemnity 
of the services for which they were erected, 
for they were aware, as is said by Hooker, 
that ‘the very majesty and holiness of the 
place where God is worshipped, hath in re- 
gard of us great virtue, force and efficacy, 
for that it serveth as a sensible help to stir 
up devotion, and in that respect, no doubt, 
bettereth even our holiest and best actions 
in this kind.” 

It is vain, we think, to expect that our 
sacred buildings can exhibit the same pro- 
priety and beauty, unless they are designed 
in strict accordance with the spirit and in- 
tentions of the services to which they are 
appropriated. Many of our modern places 
of worship, in consequence of their capri- 
cious and inartistic arrangements, are des- 
titute of almost every peculiar character- 
istic of a house of prayer. Instead of 
possessing within that calm, quiet and im- 
pressive aspect which tends to inspire feel- 
ings of reverence and devotion in all who 
enter their sacred walls, the whole structure 
has an air of meanness and pretension that 
is particularly offensive, and at the same 
time altogether opposed to every sound 
principle of Ecclesiastical Architecture. The 
whole atmosphere is secular, and the whole 
influence irreverential. 

On the other hand, the appearance of the 
old churches of the mother land is often 
magnificent and imposing; but even when 
of a plain and simple description, it is im- 
pressive and beautiful. 


There is a spirit in 
their venerable walls, and a reality about 
their structure and appointments, that is 
always gratifying and satisfactory ; for how- 
ever rude may be the materials employed in 
their construction, there is never any at- 
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tempt to make them appear other than they 
really are. The faithful builders, conscious 
of having exerted themselves to their ut- 
most ability, seem to have felt. that, any 
false pretensions’ would be at variance with 
the holy character of the service to which 
the edifice was to be consecrated; and that 
alone, in their estimation, would invest it 
with sufficient majesty. 

The solidity, also observable in the con- 
struction of the religious edifices of the 
olden time, harmonizes admirably with the 
purposes for which they were erected; ap- 
pearing, as it were, to intimate that 


“They dreamt not of a perishable house, 
Who thus could build.” 


The irregularity of medieval buildings, 
united, as it frequently is, with much appa- 
rent complexity, is apt to make a mere 
superficial observer imagine that sueh de- 
signs are not the result of that considera- 
tion and forethought exhibited in the works 
of classical antiquity. But this conclusion 
is very far from being correet. For al- 
though ‘ Gothic Architecture adopted forms 
and laws which are the reverse of the 
ancient ones, it introduced new. principles 
as fixed and true—as full of unity and har- 
mony as those of the previous system.” 
And it will be found that a long course of 
the most attentive and reverential study is 
requisite in order to be able to imitate with 
any correctness the stately and magnificent 
edifices that were erected during the middle 
ages. 

The poet Coleridge has well observed— 
‘‘The Greeks reared a structure, which, in 
its parts, and as a whole, filled the mind 
with the calm and elevated impression of 
perfect beauty and symmetrical proportion. 
The moderns also produced a whole—a 
more striking whole; but it was by blend- 
ing materials and fusing the parts to- 
gether.” 

In the lofty and vast cathedral churches 
Christian Architecture reigns supreme. In 
these immense and glorious works our an- 
cestors never spared any expense or labor 
for their perfection ; deeming, rightly enough, 
that their utmost efforts in the performance 
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of such honorable works must fall short 
immeasurably in rendering their offerings 
in any way worthy the acceptance of the 
Divine Majesty. The grandeur of design 
and boldness of execution displayed in many 
of these structures, may indeed be termed 
sublime, while the mingled feelings of awe 
and veneration with which they always in- 
spire the observer, prove them not alto- 
gether unworthy of the poetical appellation 
of “the petrifactions of our religion.” 

The great charm, indeed, of all the an- 
cient churches, consists in their possessing 
a solemn and devotional character, which at 
once distinguishes them from every other 
class of buildings, so that, notwithstanding 
the different styles and variety of their 
architecture, they have a certain similarity 
of appearance, which marks in a very sig- 
nificant and expressive manner, that they 
are alike dedicated to the same sacred pur- 
pose. 

These venerable structures, on account of 
the many sacred and interesting associations 
connected with them, as well as on account 
of their beauty and perfect adaptation to 
the purposes of public worship and instruc- 
tion, are the best and most appropriate 
models for similar structures now. And to 
acquire a correct knowledge of the elements 
of design in church architecture, and to 
bring about that “union of genius with im- 
itation,”” whose productions shall be worthy 
of being compared with these models, it is 
indispensably necessary that these beauti- 
ful monuments of medieval art should be 
studied with the greatest care. 

But in designing a church, it is by no 
means sufficient that we borrow the details 
of an old building, unless we likewise pre- 
serve its general proportions and distribu- 
tion of parts, upon which its characteristic 
effects are chiefly dependent. In the selec- 
tion of any particular style, or period of 
the pointed architecture, it is also of great 
importance that both the size of the in- 
tended structure, and the locality where it 
is proposed to be reared, should be taken 
into consideration. Such considerations are 
often entirely disregarded. But the most 
glaring defects in modern church-building 


—we mean such as really deserves the 
name—have generally been occasioned by 
the desire of producing something fine or 
novel. How often, in a secluded village, 
where a simple, unpretending edifice would 
have added grace and interest to the land- 
seape, and to the general surroundings, do 
we find some incongruous pile erected, 
which in no respect harmonizes with the 
neighboring scenery. 

It either bears no resemblance whatever 
to the “shrines of ancient faith,” or is a 
tame, mean and meagre combination on a 
small-scale, and with inferior material, of 
the various features of the grand and mag- 
nificent cathedrals which were built for very 
different uses, though for the same general 
purposes. These fabrics, from their im- 
mense size and peculiar arrangement, are 
in no wise fit and appropriate models for 
parish churches. Yet they must be tho- 
roughly studied and comprehended in all 
their wonderful details by any one who 
would make himself competent to the task 
of designing even the plainer structures 
which are needed for our country villages 
and larger towns. 

With the hope of returning to this sub- 
ject in our future issues, we shall close this 
paper with some extracts which will be 
found both instructive and suggestive. 

“The contemplation of the works of an- 
tique art excites a feeling of elevated beauty 
and exalted notions of the human self; but 
the Gothic Architecture impresses the be- 
holder with a sense of self-annihilation,— 
he becomes, as it Were, a part of the work 
contemplated. An endless complexity and 
variety are united into one whole, the plan 
of which is not distinct from the execution. 
A Gothic Cathedral is the petrifaction of 
our religion.””— Coleridge. 

“If the science of our ancestors had not 
been directed and animated by pure taste, 
high feeling, and strong religious enthusi- 
asm, they would not have handed down to 
us a series of monuments, extending nearly 
over the whole of Europe, which will be 
viewed with admiration for ages. It was a 
noble idea to dedicate to the service of the 
Infinite Creator a temple, apparently indefi- 
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nite in its extent, through which the eye 
might range without discovering the limit 
or measure; and the skill with which this 
idea was worked out meets with no parallel 
in the best days of classical art.”—Petit’s 
Remarks on Church Architecture. 

“It has been observed as a circumstance 
full of meaning, that no man knows the 
names of the architects of our cathedrals. 
They left no record of their names upon the 
fabrics, as if they would have nothing there 
that could suggest any other idea than the 
glory of that God to whom the edifices 
were devoted for perpetual and solemn wor- 
ship; nothing to mingle a meaner associa- 
tion with the profound sense of His pres- 
ence; or, as if, in the joy of having built 
Him a house, there was no want left un- 
fulfilled, no room for the question whether 


it is good for a man to live in posthumous 
renown. But come to the mean and petty 
reconstructions of the interior of our paro- 
chial churches, which have been effected 
within the last hundred years, and we find 
that they are bedaubed, even if the achieve- 
ment be no more than the building a gal- 
lery, with the names at length, and often in 
a position of the most indecent prominence, 
of those, not whose imaginations devised 
the work, not whose hands fashioned it, not 
whose offerings bore the cost; but such as 
have held some temporary parochial office, 
as have been, for the year, of the unsightly 
work, some Fidenarum Gabiorumque potes- 
tas, and thus have been enabled to gratify 
their vanity in the temple of God*’—Glad- 
stone’s Church Principles. 
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BEURRE GIFFARD PEAR. 


WE do not illustrate this as a new pear, 
but in order to call the attention of Ama- 
teurs to it, as one of the very best pears of 
If picked just at the right time 
and house ripened, it is not surpassed by 
any of the early pears. We have fruited it 


its season. 


now for three seasons and can testify to its 
uniform excellence. 

Tree a straggling grower, requires much 
and careful pruning to bring it into a proper 
shape. Shoots of a peculiar reddish color. 
Fruit buds long pointed. Ripens 10th Aug. 


Fig. 1.—Section—Beurre Giffard Pear. 
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GRAPE GROWING AT NAUVoo.—A par- 
cel of land, consisting of 120 acres, lying on 
the north side of Nauvoo, was sold a few 
weeks ago at auction, in one, two, and three 
acre lots, for vineyard purposes, at rates 
averaging from $75 to $100 per acre. The 
grape-growers of Nauvoo have realized, from 
their past year’s crop, wine, to the value of 


$70,000. 


A number of grape-growers in 
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Nauvoo, who, five years ago, had no income 
except what their daily labor gave them, 
now have stated incomes from their grape 
crops, averaging from $1,500 to $4,000 a 
year. 
to trench and plant an acre of ground with 


It is said not to exceed $125 per acre 


grapes, and the third year’s growth is usually 
good for 400 gallons of wine worth $600.— 
Ex. 
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STRAWBERRY SHOW ON THE HUDSON, AT POUGHKEEPSIE. 


BY W. A. 


Some weeks since, the members of the 
Horticultural Club im this city resolved to 
have an exhibition of Strawberries in June. 
Last week they carried their commendable 
purpose into execution. . They exhibited 
what they proposed—Strawberries in all 
their variety of size, taste, color and qual- 
ity. Competent judges pronounced it a rare 
show of this delicious fruit, and the mem- 
bers of the Club are satisfied they have 
done something for the strawberry cause, 
and gratified an honorable desire to make a 
successful and handsome show. Certainly, 
it would be difficult to surpass the kind 
and quality of fruit exhibited last week in 
Poughkeepsie. Yet, it must in truth be 
said, the specimens were inferior to former 
years, for the crop itself in this region in 
quantity, if not in quality, has been wholly 
behind last season. The drought early 
affected it and limited the crop largely. 

It was resolved. by the Club to open the 
Show of Strawberries in their Hall in the 
afternoon to the public, and in the evening 
to have a reiinion of the members with their 
friends. People might look atthe delicious, 
tempting fruit during the day, but at night 
the ‘ tasting committee” should be enlarg- 
ed, to induce all the members, and those 
they should invite, to join in this fascinat- 
ing pastime. To the Strawberries, it was 
promised Oream should be added, and noth- 
ing more need be said. 

Nearly every variety of Strawberry now 
cultivated was found upon the tables. Not 
far from a hundred plates blushed with this 
delicious fruit. Some high-piled and gush- 
ing over, and others with a few choice ber- 
ries of such magnitude as to exeite credulity, 
but of such delicious flavor as to draw forth 
from refined tastes and lady lips, ejaculations 
both extravagant and delightful. The fa- 
vorite seemed to be the ‘“ Triomphe de 
Gand,”’ both for its immense berry, its de- 
licious flavor and its generous productive- 
ness. No premiums were offered, but a 


Committee decided that the best specimens 
exhibited were the “Triomphe de Gand,” 
Wilson’s, Russell’s, Downer’s Prolific and 
the ‘Shaker Seedling.” Mr. Marshall, 
an intelligent, enterprising Nurseryman and 
fruit-grower, exhibited many new speci- 
mens. Among them the Committee found 
the following : 

LACONSTANTE—sweet, but not high fla- 
vored, good size. 

Lapy FInGeR—a favorite berry in ‘the 
Philadelphia market, first quality, sweet 
firm flesh, large size, thimble shaped. 

MARGUERITE—solid pulp, not high fla- 
vored. 

CurTTeEr’s SEEDLING—medium size, sweet, 
good flavor. 

DowneEr’s SEEDLING—a fair sized berry 
and good flavor, light color and soft 
flesh. 

Jenny Linp—sweet, excellent quality, ear- 
ly, medium size. 

MapAmeE Louise—hardly ripe, flavor quite 
distinct and peculiar, partly white in 
color. 

DeTxuury—fine quality, superior flavor. 
It will be seen by the above, that but 

few of the old fashioned strawberries find 

favor in this region. Many of them, like 
the Early Scarlet, Burr’s New Pine, Black 

Prince, Hovey’s Seedling, and others, once 

so popular, were exhibited, but the * Tri- 

omphe,” the Wilson and the Russell seemed 
to have largely banished them from public 
favor. That Strawberry which will com- 
bine size, flavor and productiveness, is the 
one people want; and when found, all oth- 
ers must retire before it with intelligent 
cultivators. Those named above seem to 
combine largely the desired qualities, and 
yet perfection has not been reached. Every 
year new seedlings are brought out, and be- 
fore long, the small, tasteless, and inferior 
berries, that even now are cultivated exten- 
sively, will be thrown aside and forever re- 
pudiated. Size has been reachetl, but want 
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of entire sweetness may be urged even now 
against the best class of strawberries. 

The afternoon was enjoyed by the public 
who visited the Exhibition, but the evening 
‘culminated in a crowd of professional and 
amateur growers of this delicious fruit, and 
their lady friends. It is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, that while the gentlemen 
were gathering their most choice and deli- 
cious berries for the show, the ladies, with 
their refined and elegant tastes, were cul- 
ling the sweetest flowers, the most gorge- 
ous, rare, and most beautiful of shrubs, to 
decorate the tables and the Hall. Both 
parties were eminently successful. The 
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Show of Strawberries was a success beyond 
expectation, while the floral exhibition was 
elegant as it was attractive and beautiful. 
The Show having been fully examined and 
discussed, the President, (a gentlemanly 
bachelor,) announced that the ‘ forbidden 
fruit” was no longer proscribed—it would 
now be offered to the company. Very soon 
huge piles of delicious strawberries were 
circulating among the guests, and it is al- 
most needless to say, the welcome ice- 
cream followed in abundance in close prox- 
imity. Thus this beautiful show was made 
tributary to an elegant taste and a refined 
hospitality. May it be imitated everywhere. 
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THE USE OF ORNAMENTS IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING.—NO. I. 


Ir is a trite saying, although perhaps not 
so strictly true, ‘“ that beauty unadorned is 
most adorned.” This may hold good to a 


certain extent in the instance of the most 
perfect of all Nature’s beautiful works, a 
beautiful woman, but we are not willing to 


admit that even in this case, beauty may 
not be enhanced and set off (so to speak) 
by the use of chaste and proper ornament—- 
so in other works of beauty; a fine painting 
for instance, not only loses nothing by the 
surroundings of an appropriate frame, but 
is often rendered the more conspicuous and 
appreciable. 

The use of ornament in the Fine Arts, and 
especially in the Art of Landscape Gardening, 
which we class among the Fine Arts, is not 
only defensible, but is practised with great 
success, and the highest skill is evidenced in 
the judicious use and management thereof. 
The trouble is, however, that this is a mat- 
ter so liable to abuse, and in the which so 
little judgment and skill is manifested, that 
we are disposed to cry out with each failure, 
‘“* Away with your ornament.” The most 
distinguished beauty, may be so overlaid 
with ornament, or the adornment may be 
of a kind so meretricious and vulgar as to 
rob the object of all its pleasing effects. 
Thus, to go back to our type, what is more 
repugnant to our appreciation, than the ex- 
hibition of a beautiful woman, dressed out 
in glaring, gaudy colours, without an idea 


of what is called taste, and blazoned with 
jewelry? The old saying here holds good 
with emphasis ; her beauty would be far bet- 
ter off unadorned ; but take the same one, 
and let her be decked according to the es- 
thetics of dress, with a moderate show of 
ornament all in good taste, and her beauty 
will be of the striking and dazzling order: 
the tout ensemble is perfect. Thus in Land- 
scape Gardening, it is a very common and 
yet a sad sight, to see some of the most 
beautiful spots, where nature has given large 
scope to the artist, completely ruined by a 
display of vulgar, bad taste; nothing studied 
but how to crowd the place with ornament 
without the slightest regard to principles of 
art: statuary crowded in with ludicrous in- 
congruity of subject and fitness; classical 
vases mingled in with Chinese structures, 
rustic with finished work ; all sorts of styles 
mingled in meaningless companionship. And 
this is only one of the many blunders made 
in this regard. The first great principle to 
study in this work is ‘“‘ Unity of expression,” 
that is to say, that all the details of the work 
should be in such relation to each other as 
to produce a harmony in the whole; and un- 
less this effect is produced, the labor ig in 
vain, the effect is bad, and is felt even by 
those who are unable to point out where the 
deficiency exists. 

Another principle and a very important 
one, is that, in intréducing ornaments, the 
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greatest care should be observed not to dis- 
play them to such degree as that they should 
cease to be subservient to the scene; for 
then they lose this characteristic, and by at- 
tracting an undue attention, become them- 
selves the principal. 

The proprietor has a more difficult task 
in the disposition of his ornaments than the 
disinterested spectator can readily appreci- 
ate. The latter judges only of the general 
effect in viewing the whole, not knowing 
what interest the proprietor may take in 
each separate article of ornament ; they may 
have been purchased from time to time by 
the proprietor with strong impressions of 
their fitness, and with a special attachment 
toeach one. He displays them with a kind 
of parental pride, they are his pets, and no 
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matter what incongruity there may exist 

among them, he sees them only with the 

eye of a parent, and with him they are all 

beautiful, all in place. The stranger knows 

nothing of this, and if his taste be instructed , 
he views the whole with the cold eye of cri- 

ticism. It is best then for the proprietor to 

construct or procure his objects of adorn- 

ment only as he may require them, and as he 

may study out the picture slowly and with 

judgment with the enquiry, first, is the or- 

nament needed? and secondly, is it fit or 

appropriate? will it enhance or belittle the 
scene? He will in this way be less likely 
to fall into vulgar blunders, and will not 
only save his money but what is often of 
more consequence than meney—disappoint- 

ment and mortified pride. 
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THE DELAWARE AND ADIRONDAC GRAPES. 


BY F. C. BREHM, 


Ir is with surprise that I see the pre- 
mium for the best Native Grape, ‘ quality 
to Rule,” has been given to the Adirondae, 
when the best of our native grapes, the 
“Delaware,’”’ was competing for that prize; 
and how a committee of impartial judges, 
who profess to understand fruit, could make 
such an award, and do it impartially, is to 
me, and undoubtedly to a great many of the 
readers of the HORTICULTURIST, a mys- 
tery, especially to those who have both 
kinds. I hope the judges who made the 
award will publish in the HorTICULTURIST, 
or some Horticultural journal, the points on 
which they made the award; whether it 
was size, color, or whatever it might be; it 
certainly could not be quality or flavor; for 
while the Delaware possesses all the good 
qualities that can be concentrated in a grape, 
as a rich, pure, sugary, vinous flavor,, full 
of briskness and life, we see the Adirondac, 
although a larger grape in point of size of 
berry, than the Delaware, yet lacks that pure 
rich, refreshing flavor which the Del- 
awdre possesses, and can no more be com- 
pared to the Delaware than a Crab Apple 
toa Baldwin. Now let us take a look at 
the two Grapes, in point of hardiness, 
growth, healthiness and productiveness. 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 


Let us examine the Delaware first, as to 
growth. No grape thatI am acquainted 
with, or have heard of, has been so many 
times propagated over and over again from 
non-bearing wood, or wood taken from sin- 
gle eyes, and propagated over again and 
again, thereby destroying the constitution 
of such vines. Such are the difficulties the 
Delaware has had to contend with during 
its dissemination. Vines that were propa- 
gated ander such circumstances will make 
a slow growth at first, and will, if well at- 
tended to, ultimately recover and make a 
good growth. But take the Delaware pro- 
pagated from bearing wood, or good layers, 
and it will, with any decent management, 
make as good a growth of wood as any 
reasonable man can desire. Excessive 
growth is a detriment instead of a benefit. 
It ripens its wood perfectly, and is frost- 
proof against our cold winters. In point 
of healthiness, it is free from disease when 
others lose their foliage and drop their fruit. 
Its healthiness was more apparent this sea- 
son. When mildew and rot reigned su- 
preme, the Delaware ripened its fruit with- 
out the loss of a berry by rot or a leaf by 
mildew, and ripened September 15th. In 
productiveness, I do not think it can be 
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beaten. As anillustration of the productive- 
ness of my Delawares, I would state: that 
a vine three years old produced on a cane 
five feet in length, and grown last year and 
fruited this year, 43 clusters of fine grapes 
“which quickly sold for 30 cents per pound 
on the spot. 

Now let us look at the Adirondac, grown 
on the same trellis, with the same care as 
the Delawares received. In point of growth 
it is a rampant grower, growing too strong 
to be easily managed. In point of hardi- 
ness I do not think it is quite as hardy as 
the Delaware. I judge so from the firm- 


ness of the wood, not having exposed it 
during the winter, being afraid it would 
winter kill. 


In point of healthiness.it lost 


BY 8. 


LIVING ina part of the country well sup- 
plied with stone, much of which is suitable, 
with proper labor and care in selection and 
construction, for fencing purposes, I am 
led to inquire why is it thatso many persons 
prefer wooden palings and fancy lattice- 
work to the permanent walls which might 
be built at equal or less expense, out of the 
abundant material which is at hand, and 
often in the way? 

One of our neighbors, a worthy and wealthy 
gentleman from the city, is the posessor and 
occupant, during the summer, of one of the 
most desirable and valuable country seats in 
the vicinity. Itisalarge farm, with a broad 
and beautiful lawn, containing fine old trees 
and abundance of shrubbery in front of the 
house. The house is itself elegant and com- 
plete in all its appointments, while the barns, 
stables, and other out-buildings are properly 
placed and screened from observation by am- 
ple plantations. It is really what would be 
called a “ first-class country seat.” 

This lawn was originally separated from 
the public road by a wooden paling, five 
hundred yards, perhaps, in length, with two 
gates opening upon the broad gravel avenue 
which sweeps up, with graceful curves, to 
the entrance porch. 

This fence having become dilapidated, 
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STONE FENCES. 






nearly all its foliage by mildew to such an 
extent that the fruit, although colored, re- 
mained hard, pulpy, and flavorless, and was 
not ripe on Ist October, when all my other 
grapes had been gathered. 

These are facts, and I should not have 
made them public, but for the persistent 
efforts to gull the people by interested par- 
ties. The Adirondac may be a good grape 
where it can be grown without losing all its 
foliage; but with me it mildewed more than 
any other variety, although cultivating some 
25 kinds; and to represent that it is earlier, 
better in quality, and healthier than the noble 
Delaware, is a simple falsehood. 

Waterloo, Noy. 1863. 


T. D. 


the proprietor found it necessary, during the 
last season, to replace it with a new struc- 
ture. Instead of using the stone, which 
could have been procured in the immediate 
neighborhood, and probably on, the estate, 
in building a low, solid and permanent wall, 
he constructed an expensive wooden fence, 
of a somewhat elaborate pattern. The posts 
are cased with panel work and surmounted 
with caps, while the spaces between are filled 
with a somewhat intricate tracery, and the 
whole painted of a very satisfactory neutral 
color, relieved on the splays and projections 
with a darker tone. 

Now, I do not wish to find fault with the 
design of this fence—perhaps, however, it 
is a carpenter’s rather than an artistic piece 
of work—but I would be pleased if you would 
allow me to protest against the taste which 
would build such a fence when one so very 
decidedly better and more beautiful to a 
cultivated eye, could have been put in its 
place. The consideration of cost was of no 
consequence in this case, or if it were, the 
fancy wooden fence was more expensive 
than the plain, solid stone-wall. It was a 
mere exercise of taste, as it is called. The 
stone wall is common along all our roads, 
and around all our farms. Indeed it is al- 
most the only kind of fence in our neigh- 
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borhood, except the’ enclosures of a few of 
our smaller places and ‘ door yards.””. My 
good friend had a taste of his own, and he 
could afford to, indulge it. It-runs to posts 
and rails. and painted tracery—a taste that 
needs correction. _ It is impertinent and of- 
fensive. What is real and appropriate is 
always in good taste. Wooden fences, in a 
country that. furnishes no stone. for such 
uses, must be endured until live hedges can 
be substitited.. But they should be endured 
no longer. Even carpenters’ work and paint 
cannot: redeem from the condemuation which 
good taste pronounces ; on the contrary, the 
more elaborate they are made by such appli- 
ances, the worse they are. ‘There is nothing 
of the kind more annoying to an eye that 
can see the-real fitness of things, and the 
proper. adaptations of materials and forms, 
than as we pass along our highways, through 
the: beautiful country, among the grand old 
trees, all of which speak to you audibly of 
permanence and growth,—to find the fences 
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which separate you from the spreading lawns 
and the green fields, miserable, thin, rickety 
wooden constructions. And the more pre- 
tentious they are in workmanship and orna- 
ment, the more objectionable. 

A low, solid, substantial stone wall, where 
the material is abundant, is in excellent taste. 
The natural color of the stone makes it un- 
obtrusive, and its tone harmonizes with the 
various surroundings. This can be covered, 
if one wishts it, with trailing vines, whose 


summer greenness and gorgeous autumm tints 


shall add beauty, by taking away from the 
bareness of the material and the hardness 
of horizontal lines. 

The live fence is, without doubt, the most 
beautiful, and we are pleased to see a grow- 
ing taste in this direction. But for the exter- 
nal fence, where the enclosure is of considera- 
ble extent, and the material at hand, we 
should almost always prefer the substantial 
stone wall, treated as we have just intimated. 


ed oe 


THE FLOWER GARDEN—ITS PLEASURE AND RATIONAL AMUSEMENT. 


BY C. 


A TASTE for the pleasures and comforts of 
horticulture in a country has been justly 
considered as an indication of refinement in 
the people, and its excellent moral effect 
has been acknowledged in every instance 
If effects so de- 
sirablé cari be produced bya taste for the 
pleasures Of horticulture, who can deny’ its 
importance ot withhold from it his appro- 


where it has taken place. 


bation and: patronage? 
We 


stantly present to the mind, or one more 


know of no association more con- 


fitting, than that which connects woman 
with flowers; and rarely indeed does the 
first appear more charming or engaged in 
ui occupation more suited to her taste, than 
when she.is surrounded by ;the latter, by 
blossoms! that have beeu trained and cher- 
ished by, her own fair hand. 

The flower-garden from the remotest an- 
tiquity, has,ever. been. cynsidered a sacred 
place, where all the most:chaste and refined 
feelings of the soul were .s up, and 


N. BEMENT. 


called forth into maturity and vigorous ac- 
tion. Here Nature displays her wonderful 
mystery—her rich and gorgeous tints—her 
brightest colors—her most balny perfume. 
It was a place well caleulated to attract the 
admiration of all the illustrious men 
women, both of Greece and Rome. 


and 
They 
dedicated such places to their deities, and 
celebrated various pious and festive rites 
and solemnities, which, no doubt, in their 
day and generation, did afford them the 
highest enjoyments. It was within these 
classic scenes that their elegant taste was 
displayed, their immortal poetry composed, 
and their literature cultivated to its perfee- 
tion ; and Nature in all her splendor, was 
often almost rivaled by the genius and in- 
genuity of her votaries... This pursuit has 
not only great antiquity, but the appro- 
bation of sages, poets, and saints, in its re- 
Hy- 
dra, who presides over health is her attend- 
ant, whilst Venus and Cupid xi 


17 


. 


commendation. Flora is its goddess. 


‘vel ready 
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to lend their aid and assistance. Therefore 
ye lovely belles, if you desire health, bright 
eyes, and rosy features, enter the garden of 
flowers, and exercise in a wholesome and 
innocent pleasure which will enliven your 
mind, enlarge your understanding, warm 
your heart, and mould your forms, so that 
you will be prepared to enjoy whatever 
destiny tne God of Nature may determine. 

In a climate like ours, where the morning 
and evening of spring, summer, and autumn 
are so well caleulated to invite us to walk 
forth and survey the beauties of the field, or 
luxuriate the eye on the exquisite varieties 
of plants to which it is congenial, we can- 
not imagine any fancy more rational than 
to devote a small spot of ground or a few 
hours in the twenty-four, to the culture of 
flowers. 

When we meet with a lady who has no 
taste, no feeling or admiration for such an 
elegant and refined pursuit, our mind invol- 
untarily reverts to the character of Mistress 
Dame Van Winkle, of tigress memory. 
There are so many exquisite beings of such 
curious and complicated structure, so per- 
fect in all their parts, that they proclaim in 
silence the incomprehensible wisdom of that 
Being whose sovereign will could , alone 
create them. They spread out their charms, 
their tender flowers, that the sun may ma- 
ture, and the dew increase their sweetness. 
They feel the air as it passes—to them it is 
Nature’s priest. The glare of the sun wit- 
nesseth both their loves and their nuptials. 
Who hath a heart to love? here, child of 
Adam, mayest thou indulge the master pas- 
sion: every flower is either male or female. 
Well may poets of all ages contemplate this 
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subject, and sing in admiration the “ loves 
of flowers.” 

How the universal heart of man blesses 
flowers! They are wreathed around the 
cradle, the marriage altar, and the tomb. 
The Persian in the far East, delights in 
their perfume, and writes his love in nose- 
gays, while the Indian child in the far 
West, claps his hands with glee, as he 
gathers the abundant blossoms, the illumi- 
nated Scriptures of the prairies. The Cupid 
of the ancient Hindoo tipped his arrows 
with flowers ; and orange flowers are a 
bridal crown with us, a nation of yesterday. 

Flowers should deck the brow of the 
youthful bride, for they are, in themselves, 
a lovely type of marriage. They should 
twine around the tomb, for their perpetual 
renowned beauty is a symbol of the resur- 
rection. They should rest on the altar, for 
their fragrance and their beauty ascend in 
their perpetual worship before the Most 
High. 

Bright and beautiful flowers are welcome 
ever: welcome in days of prosperity or ad- 
versity ; more welcome in adversity, for 
they are true, and true when all else is false. 
Welcome in sunshine, or in storm; most 
welcome in the hour when storms without 
shut from our gaze all that is bright and 
fair. 

But there are times and seasons when 
there seems a beautiful and harmonious de- 
sire for the gift of flowers, when Nature as 
well as our own desires, and all attending 
circumstances, seem to turn the heart and 
mind to those offerings to the Deity. 

Po’KEEPSIE, July, 1864. 


1inaiepannt meets linear gerare—esmerrnenrrn 
MONUMENTS.—NO. IV. 


BY A PARISH MINISTER. 


WE present, this month, to the readers of 
the HorTICcULTURIST, an engraving for a 
monument of larger size and cost than those 
previously given. It is designed to be placed 
in the centre, or at the entrance of a ceme- 
tery lot, as the sole monument of the family 
to whom the lot is appropriated. The scroll 


across the shield upon the shaft—which is 
intended to be in bold relief,—should bear 


the family name. The remaining sides of 
the shaft, and the principal base, will afford 
sufficient space for the inscription of in- 
dividual names and dates. 

There is no necessity for crowding our 





Monuments. 


cemeteries with useless monumental struc- 
tures, and covering over our family burial 
plots with marble, however appropriate the 
forms aud symbolism may be. A simpler 
and purer taste would be satisfied with a 
single memorial which should fitly nark the 
spot where, side by side, parents. and chil- 
dren shall await the summons to the resur- 
rection. . One appropriate and handsome 
monument—it may be as costly as a culti- 
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vated Christian taste and the means of the 
family may allow—would be better than 
several of inferior size and meaner material 
and execution. It is fit that persons of pub- 
lie worth and promineuce should have their 
separate monuments which might tell all 
that may properly be told, of their individual 
history, and commemorate, as far as seemly, 
their virtues. But generally this multipli- 
cation of monuments and headstones is need- 
less at least, and often absurd. 

Not long ago it happened that we were 
officiating in a rural parish not far from this 
city. The Church was most appropriately 
built in the midst of God’s Acre. The old 
church, now replaced by a more beautiful 
and convenient strueture, was erected before 
the Revolution, and there, among venerable 
trees and rude head-stones, the fathers and 
children of several generations are sleeping. 
On one spot, appropriated to one of the 
principal families of the parish, we found 
the graves of five or six little children, who 
had died in their infaney. At the head of 
each of these the loving parents had erected 
head-stones. They were all of white mar- 
ble—all of diminutive size, like the infant 
forms they commemorated—all of the same 
design and pattern—a low, square stone, 
upon which reposed a lamb. 

Of course, this sameness was not pleasing; 
it would have been much better if the five 
or six head-stones could have been ineor- 
porated in one impressive memorial. As a 
question of taste there is no room for doubt. 

The design we offer herewith, should be 
executed in pure white marble. It may be 
from seven and a half to ten feet in height, 
and if the execution of the work is en- 
trusted to skillful and competent hands, we 
think it must be satisfactory. 


ORCHARD CULTURE. 


Reap before the American Pomological 
Society, at its meeting in Boston, by John 
A. Warder, of Cincinnati, Ohio : 

‘* After the trees have been well planted 
in their new home, it becomes an important 


question to decide what shall be the most 


appropriate culture to bestow upon them. 
The practice of some would-be-orchardists, 
is that of no culture, which, with the usual 
neglect that accompanies such treatment, is 
certain to end in disappointment, from the 
loss of trees; for no matter how guvod the 








selection may have been in the nursery, nor 
how thorough the preparation of the soil, 
nor how careful the planting, the young or- 
chard will never develop its highest degree of 
perfection if left at this stage of its progress 
to take care of itself; if neglected now, it 
will go back, and prove a failure, as any 
one may have seen who has observed the 
thousands that are thus sacrificed annually 
in various parts of the country. 

It being conceded that thorough culture 
is necessary for the proper development of 
the young trees, it may next beasked whether 
any other crop should be planted in the or- 
chard.—The answer to this question will 
depend upon the condition of the soil as to 
fertility; if poor, it will not do to rob the 
trees, which constitutes the main crop, but 
it is seldom the case that such poor land is 
selected for an orchard; generally our soils 
are sufficiently fertile to admit of cropping, 
at least partially, between the trees, with- 
out injury to them. Most writers advise 
the planting of a hoed crop, and prohibit 
altogether the sowing of grains among the 
trees. This is not without reason, for the 
long period between seed time and harvest 
that the soil about the roots has to lie with- 
out the disturbance of the cultivator for the 
admission of air and moisture, causes, it to 
become compact and dry; and the trees must 
suffer. 

The partial culture with the spade im- 
mediately around the trees, which has been 
proposed as a substitute for thorough cul- 
ture, is very seldom well done, nor to a sufii- 
cient extent, and is generally neglected en- 
tirely, so that the poor trees are not only 
robbed by the surrounding grain crop, but, 
worse than this, they are imprisoned in the 
hard soil, which is left after harvest in a 
condition unsuitable for plowing, and the 
droughts of summer continue to injure«the 
trees. Such crops as require and admit of 
the occasional use of the plow and culti- 
‘vator among them, enable the farmer to keep 
the soil loose and mellow among his trees ; 
this is the réason such should be selected 
for planting in a young orchard; these are 
called hoed crops ; some persons prefer those 
that’are of w low growth, ‘such’ as potatoes 
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and beans, ethers think that Indian corn is 
thé very best‘ ¢rop, and suggest’ that the 
shade east by it upon the ground about the 
trees, and the: moisture attracted by the 
leaves, whicli often falls to the soil, more 
than compensates forthe injury caused by 
the corn roots absorbing the moisture below. 

Whether we plant any other crop or not, 
let it be distinetly understood, atid constantly 
borne in mind, that the ‘young trees must 
be cultivated; the soil must be constantly 
stirred, and kept clean, until the orchard has 
fairly got under way with a thrifty growth. 
This is best effected by continuing the cul- 
ture some years, and, as men are often un- 
willing to work without an immediate re- 
turn for their labor, the naked fallow among 
the trees will too often be neglected, but the 
partial crop between them is an incentive to 
giving the orchard just such attention in the 
way of cultivation, as-itatequires. 

The length of time that this culture should 
be continued, will depend upon the condi- 
tion of the trees, and the character of the 
soil and surface. “The orchard should have 
assumed the most thrifty growth, before the 
cultivation is suspended, whether this may 
have required three years of culture or six; 
but on hilly lands, with a soil disposed to 
wash into gullies, weean not continue the 
plowing with impunity, but must use such 
alternation of crops as will obviate the ne- 
cessity for constant open culture. This 
may be arrangedby.a rotation of clover 
with corn or potatoes ; a valuable alternation 
it is, since this legume is itself almost a cul- 
tivator of the soil, rendering it loose and 
mellow, while at the same time the surface 
is clothed, and the soil is bound together 
by its roots; moreover this plant attracts 
much'of its sustenances from the atmos- 
phere through its abundant foliage, and the 
radicals sink deep into the subsoil in search 
of| nutriment. 

The cloyer may be sown at. midsummer, 
after the last plowing of the corn, with or 
without rye, which last is only used! for the 
sake of clothing the surface, and preventing 
the washing of the soil, and should be pas- 
tured by hogs the following season ; let it 


by no thedus* be harvested?” A ftér ‘wue year 
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the clover should be again plowed in; and 
the cultivation of the young orchard should 
be continued until the trees be well estab- 
lished, when the land may be again laid 
down to clover or clover and orchard grass, 
and be allowed to continue in this condition 
for an indefinite period, or until the plowing 
appears to be again required. 

The above remarks, as to the treatment 
of the young’ orchard,‘ apply to: soils. of 
average fertility. . There are portions of the 
country where the growth of orchard trees 
is too rampant to permit.an early, produc- 
tiveness of the trees; this early bearing is 
w great desideratum in a new country, and 
with an impatient orchardist; as a mere 
matter of financial calculation, it is also a 
question of some moment. As a general 
rule;'the more thorough the culture of the 
young trees, the more rapidly they are de- 
veloped to their-full extent, the more satis- 
factory will be the ultimate result in large 
crops of fine fruit; while all plans that 
force the trees into a premature fruitage, 
must have a tendency to produce early de- 
crepitude. 

But the encouragement of wood growth 
must not be continued too long, since it is 
the antagonist of fruitage; it must be sub- 
dued and brought within certain limits to 
insure abunilant crops, though it should 
never be altogether suspended, the growth 


of the tree should continue witu tie pro- 
duction of fruit. In some soils it has been 
necessary to curb the excessive production 
of wood, by discontinuing the cultivation of 
the soil, and laying down with blue grass, 
which makes.a close sod, and thus checks 
the growth of the trees, foreing them into 
a fruiting condition. Every orchardist must 
decide for himself, whether the orchard of 
large trees, capable of bearing larger crops 
at a later period of their existence, is to be 
preferred to that containing smaller trees 
bearing a crop within a few years from 
planting, and continuing to be productive 
for a considerable period, even though. the 
trees should never attain the large size 
that is so much admired, nor continue to be 
productive so long as the other: 4 

In our age and country, the now—the 
immediate return of profit from the invest- 
ment, is the great desideratutn with most of 
us, and many people will prefer to treat 
their orchards in such a manner as to insure 
early productiveness, trusting to the fature 
for the supply of fruit for future years. On 
this account, we find that the early produe- 
ing varieties are always inquired. after and 
often preferred by orchardists, though the 
fruit be of inferior quality to that produced 
by trees of the varieties that are longer 
coming into bearing. 


a eS 


BIRDS AND INSECTS. 


BY C. 


THRE are various insects that always 
threaten the destruction of fruit and fruit- 
trees; and they seem to be increasing. They 
already. render very uncertain, many kinds 


of fruit. How shall they be kept at bay? 
We will answer. . ‘Their , natural enemy is 
birds. Insects are food of birds. They are 
on every tree, shrub, plant, in every pool, 
swamp and soil. Everywhere they come 
into being in teeming millions. Many of 
them attack the fruit for food, or for nests, 
or their larvae. The means to prevent their 
doing evil is the birds. We should, there- 
fore, entourage them to grow and multiply 


. 


N. B. 


in all our fields and orchards.. We should 
not alarm or destroy them. Weshould con- 
sider them the naturally commissioned sen- 
tinels of our fruit trees. We should regard 
them as natural ornaments and conserva- 
tors of our orchards and- gardens. We 
should feel that birds are,a standing army— 
on picket duty—self-marshaled and trained 
to meet and overpower the invading armies 
of the insect world. The wanton or inten- 
tional destruetion of a bird should be con- 
sidered a public loss—a misdemeanor—and 
should be held an-outrage upon Divine or- 
der and human interest. '..God. provides a 
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balance between insects and the feathered 
tribe; but man, in his ¢ruelty and impiety, 
destroys the balance; and the insects creep 
upon his fruit to pay him for it. It is only 
after civilization has destroyed the birds of 
a country, that insects overrun it. The 
birds live upon insects. All agriculturists, 
gardeners, fruit-growers, philanthropists, 
all good people should discountenance the de- 
struction of birds and encourage their multi- 
plication by the very kindest treatment. It 
should become the settled conviction of 
every community, that birds, by holding in 
check the insect seourges, are public bene- 
factors. So greatly has the stock of birds 
been reduced, that cultivators are beginning 
to be alarmed, and in some of the States 
have already secured legislative protection, 
ours ainong the number. 

There is reasbn to believe, that, although 
most birds live on a variety of food, yet 
each particular species of birds has a 
greater partiality or fondness for some par- 
ticular kind of insects or reptiles. 

Many species of birds follow civilization. 
The same may be said of several species of 
insevts ; or at least, they multiply under its 
influence. Hence, the necessity that the 
birds follow, in order to reduce the num- 
ber of insects. No man can study ‘“ Nature’s 
works and ways” without becoming a wiser 
and a better man. Let us then study and ob- 
serve. 

Incredible, is it not, that the birds should 
need an advocate, that these bright and 
beautiful denizens of our garden, our lawns, 
and groves should fear harm at the hand of 
man—that his eyeand ear should be so dull 
as to find no charms in their untaught melo- 
dies, in their forms of perfect grace? Yet 
not more strange than sadly true is it, that 
boys, and ‘children of a larger growth’ 
can delight in the destruction of these harm- 
less creatures. One could not believe it, 
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did not every day witness these noble bipeds 
sallying forth, armed with deadly weapons, 
and on “ murderous thoughts intent.”” And 
at night, returning with a dozen robins, a 
few sparrows, and a blue-jay or king-fisher 
— proud trophies of a well-spent day! 
‘Well, and why not? it is such sport,” 
says a lad, near by. I will tell you, my 
boy :—these little birds were not made in 
vain, nor merely to furnish ‘* sport” for the 
idle. Their Creator formed them for an 
important use; if you destroy them, you 
frustrate His plan, and nature always suffers 
when the laws and plans of God are. des- 
troyed. You have probably heard your el- 
ders speak of the great imerease of the vari- 
ous tribes of voracious insects, and that the 
fruits are not so fine and fair as of old; but 
knotty and worm-eaten. Yet we suppose 
that you nor they either ever dreamed that 
the destruction of the birds had anything to 
do with the case. You would realize it, 
could we tell you how many bugs and worms, 
and flies were frequently found in the erop 
of asingle bird. We cannot tell you the 
number, but have been astonished at the 
amount as certified by creditable witnesses. 
Farmers and gardeners are beginning to 
find out the birds to be their most useful al- 
lies. Nothing in the insect tribe comes 
amiss to their dainty-looking bills, from the 
aphides upon the rose bush, to hideous 
caterpillars. And if they sometimes treat 
themselves to a ripe cherry or a tempting 
strawberry, who can blame them if after 
such a dinner, they fancy a little fruit fora 
desert—and how do you know but their 
quick eye perceived a worm in the very 
cherry you grudge them? ‘The laborer is 
worthy his hire’—and man can well afford 
this small compensation for their tireless 
industry. 
Po’KEEPSIE, July 10th, 1864. 


a ee ee 


GRAPES FOR CoLp Vinery.—The East- 
ern Pennsylvania Fruit Growers, at their 
meeting recently, took a vote on the best 
varieties of twenty vines for a cold grapery, 


with the following result :—Black Hamburg, 
8; Bowood Muscat, 4; White Frontignac, 
2; Grizzly Frontignac, 2; Black Prince, 2; 
Lady Downe’s Seedling, 1 ; White Syrian, 1. 
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GATHERING AND KEEPING FRUIT. 


It is becoming a well understood princi- 
plethat pears are improved by being gathered 
before fully ripe. Some should approach 
nearer niaturity than others. But-early ap- 
ples should be fully ripe, as a general rule, 
before gathering. Late fall and early win- 
terapples should not be eatable when picked, 
and all the late winter varieties should be 
gathered when too hard to yield to the pres- 
sure of the thumb, and always before heavy 
fall frosts. A dry time should be selected, 
if possible. There will be a few specimens 
not yet mature, but you can afford to throw 
them out to save the best and the main crop. 
When a good keeping variety begins to 
drop freely from the tree, as is sometimes 
the case, secure the balance of the crop that 
remains on the tree as soon as possible ; but 
they should not be mixed with those on the 
ground—not one should be saved with those 
picked. Windfalls will not keep, for in 
addition to the injury sustained from the 
fall, they become heated by lying upon the 
ground exposed to the sun and hot air, and 
the ripening process already commenced is 
hastening it to a rapid decay. 

No matter how hot the weather is, an ap- 
ple is always cool while upon the tree, and 
in that condition should be taken care of, if 
we would have it keep in its most perfect 
condition for the full development of all the 
delicious juices with which it is so abun- 
dantly supplied. How to obtain it in that 
condition will be my purpose now to show. 
We have seen that it must be carefully 
gathered before it is too ripe, as it is com- 
monly termed; but I say before it is ripe, 
for when it is ripe it is fit to eat, and that 
should certainly not be the case with winter 
apples when gathered. 

We have also seen that heat hastens the 
ripening process, and that cold retards it. 
Apples should therefore, be kept cool, barely 
so as not to freeze. A minimum tempera- 
ture of thirty-four degrees is probably about 
right, with as little fluctuation as possible. 

It is not for the purpose of assuming to 
know more than the most of you about the 
best method of keeping apples, that I give 


the subject so large a space in this address, 
but it is te give it more prominence in our 
deliberations than it has heretofore had. I 
regard it as one of the points very much 
overlooked in all meetings of this kind. 

Whether we regard the ripening process 
as a vital or a chemical action, it is quite 
sure that it should go on gradual and un- 
checked until all the good qualities are fully 
developed, and when the highest point of 
excellence is attained, then the fruit should 
be used. It is never so good as when just 
fully ripe; but is frequently eatable for a 
long time. Some varieties become dry and 
mealy, others tough and leathery. Others, 
by being kept very cool, will frequently re- 
main in a very good condition for a very 
long time, or by the use of artificial means 
may be kept for an almost indefinite period. 
‘I hold that the ripening process once 
commenced, goes on, no matter how cold, 
if frost is not present, slowly, perhaps, but 
uninterruptedly, until full maturity. Hence 
the importance of a cool cellar, which 
should always be dry and dark. It should 
be frequently aired, when the outside tem- 
perature will allow of it. Some varieties 
are much more sensitive to their treatment 
than others. The Winesap, for instance, 
which has a thick skin, may be abused a 
great deal in handling and but indifferently 
cared for in the cellar, and yet it will keep 
pretty well; that is it will rot but little; 
but, if kept close and warm, it is subject 
toa fungus that renders it scarcely tolerable 
to eat. But ifit is keptcool and dry, all its 
best qualities are retained. Itis also one of the 
varieties that does best kept on open shelves. 
The Belmont, on the other hand, which I 
regard as one of the best and most profit- 
able apples, is very impatient of bad treat- 
ment. Its skin is smooth and thin, and 
flesh of a delicate texture. If roughly 
handled and kept in a warm room, it soon 
decays. If carefully handled and kept in a 
cool place, it keeps with very little waste 
till April or May. Indeed, it is, with me, 
one of the very best of keepers.—[ Trans. 
Ind. Hort. Society. 
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THE PROPAGATION OF “BEDDING” GERANIUMS. 


Tuat “bedding” geraniums are invalu- 
able for flower-garden decoration is proved 
by the large space which we now see them 
occupy, and by the great demand there is 
for novelties, and the endeavors to meet 
that demand ; for we have every season one 
or more gems added to them. This will be 
ample apology for a few remarks on their 
propagation. 

Fortunately their propagation and culture 
is very simple indeed; cuttings may be 
struck of nearly all the sorts the whole year 
round, from the 1st January to the 3lst De- 
cember;' but they will strike with much 
less labor at some seasons than at others, 
and at none more easily than during the 
next two months, when cuttings can ‘be ob- 
tained in abundance. At this season they 
root freely in the open border, without the 
aid of glass. or hotbed, and with little or no 
shading. Thus the humblest amateur or 
cottager can root any quantity, which, when 
put in pots, boxes, er anything which will 
hold some soil, he may easily keep over 
winter in. any room where they will not get 
frozen, and where they can get some light 
and a little air occasionally. Many of the 
sorts, especially the variegated ones, are 
diffidult to strike under glass at this season, 
owing to the succulent nature of the cut- 
tings. Even these kinds will now strike 
freely out of doors. Though they will do 
pretty well in any situation, still a south 
border is preferable, as they do best there, 
owing to the greater warmth of the soil. 

Cuttings may be made of almost any size. 
Good-sized cuttings (cuttings with three or 
four joints) should be used when they can 
be had without injuring or disfiguring the 
plants, as they make: good plants. soonest; 
still, with new things, or any scarce sort, 
small cuttings (cuttings with two joints) 
may be used, and, if attended to in potting 
and shifting, will make good plants before 
the autumn. If the wood be ripe they may 
be propagated from single eyes; like Vinés; 
but in this case a good bottom heat is ne- 
cessary. I once put some eyes into some 


pots the latter end of October, and placed 
them on the hot-water pipes in the Pine- 
pit; they soon put forth leaves and roots, 
and were then potted off and kept in heat 
the whole of the winter; they were shifted 
in spring, and were large plants by the 
middle of May. 

It is advisable to commence putting in 
cuttings as soon as they can be had, especi- 
ally of such sorts ‘as are intended to be 
potted off singly when rooted, and to be 
grown to good-sized plants.. By. being 
early struck and potted off, the pots get well 
filled with roots before the autumn, and the 
plants can with great safety be kept in cold 
pits or frames, provided the frost is kept out. 

For: striking the cuttings either of the 
following methods may be adopted : 

Ist. Take out the common soil of the 
border to the depth of about four inches, 
about three feet wide, and as long as may 
be required to ‘hold the quantity of cuttings 
intended to be put in. This space should 
then be filled with a compost of loam, ‘leaf 
soil, or peat, and plenty of river or silver 
sand, which should be made pretty solid by 
pressing on it. Insert the cuttings ‘in this 
soil about three inches apart, or a little 
more or less, according to the size of the 
cutting, and water gently with a fine rose. 

If the weather be'dull ‘when the cuttings 
are put in, they will not require any shad- 
ing; but if very bright hot weather ‘should 
prevail, it will be advisable to stick ‘some 
tree branches in front of then, so as to 
shade them partially, bat not to obstruct 
the fall.of the dew at night. 

The only other attention they will require 
is a little watering when dry, and pinching 
off. any flower-steins that may appear, and 
picking off decayed leaves... In: about a 
month the whole will.be rooted, when they 
should be taken up, and either potted off 
singly, or put into pans or boxes for the 
winter, to be afterwards. potted off or planted 
out into temporary pits, where they can be 
protected from ‘frost, and where they may 
remain until] the season) for planting out 





The Propagation of * Bedding” Geraniums. 


arrives. In this manner many fine large 
plants are obtained, which, if carefully trans- 
planted and well watered, make a good show 
at once. 

2d. The following plan I like best, and 
is the one I adopt myself: The cuttings are 
put at once into pots and boxes, which are 
bedded or plunged in a south border. Here 
they will require the same attention in 
watering &c., as those put into the borders, 
until they are rooted, when they may be 
either potted off singly, or kept as they are 
until spring. Tor cuttings put in after the 
middle of August this is a better plan than 
putting them imto the soil in the borders, 
and having them to take up and store away 
in pots or boxes; as, in the case of frost or 
bad weather, the pots or boxes, after the 
cuttings are rooted, can* be put into a pit, 
frame, cold vinery, or shed, or under tem- 
porary protection, and can be potted off on 
By 
using plenty of sand in the compost for the 
cuttings, I have found Golden Chain, and 
allother kinds of variegated geraniums, root 
freely when put in pots or boxes, and 
plunged in a south border. I would not, 
however, advise cuttings of these kinds to 
be put in after the Ist September. When 
not done before that time it is better to lift 
the old plants before they are injured by the 
frost, and take cuttings from them in spring. 

When it is desirable to get a number of 
good plants of any particular kind, it is an 
excellent plan to put the cuttings at once 
into thumb-pots, and plunge them in a 
south border. 


wet days, or other convenient times. 


By sticking a few branches 
in front of them in bright weather, and by 
attending carefully to the watering, &e., 
they will soon form roots, and, if shifted 
immediately into larger pots, they will make 
good plants before the autumn. Good 
sized cuttings, put into thumb-pots the be- 
ginning of September, will require no shad- 
ing, and very little watering, and will not 
flag much unless the weather be more than 
usually bright at that season, but the heavy 
dews at night will prevent the cuttings from 
suffering ; and as the leaves nearly all re- 
main healthy, roots are soon protruded from 
the base of the cuttings. By shifting at 
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once into large pots fine plants are obtained. 
I have found cuttings of Scarlet, put in as 
late as the third week in September, make 
large plants, treated in this way. I have 
seen no method of striking ‘ bedding” 
geraniums at this season better than those 
above detailed, and they are so inexpensive 
and simple as to be within the means of the 
humblest amateur gardener. Plants struck 
in the open air, and well established, are 
kept easier during the winter than those 
If kept tolerably dry, 
and by giving them plenty of air whenever 
the weather admits, they may he safely 
wintered in a pit or frame if they are prop- 
erly covered in frosty weather. I do not, 
however, recommend a low temperature for 
them; quite the contrary. When it can 
conveniently be had, I prefer—and I recom- 
mend—the whole stock of “ bedding” ge- 
raniums to be kept in a nice healthy dry 
atmosphere, where the night temperature is 
rarely below 45 deg.; indeed, for Mrs. Pol- 
lock, Sunset, Golden Chain, and many of 
the other more delicate sorts, I believe this 
is indispensably necessary, if we wish to 
have fine healthy plants; and, unless this 
class of plants are healthy and guod, it 18 
better not to attempt to grow them at all. 
By keeping the variegated ones, particu- 
larly the new kinds which it may be desir 
able to inerease, growing through the win- 
ter, a stock of good cuttings can be obtained 
early in spring, which, if put into sandy 
soil, and giving them a little bottom heat. 
will soon root, and, by shifting and atten- 
tion in watering, &e., they will make good 
plants by the middle of May. 

It is rarely that all the old plants of 
Searlet are lifted in the autumn, conse- 
quently a great number of cuttings can be 
had before destroyed by the frost. As it is 
a pity to waste what may be useful, these 
should be put into pots or boxes, using 
rather sandy soil; and, if kept dry, they 
will root either on the shelves or floor of a 
cold vinery or greenhouse, or on the pipes 
or sheives in the pine-stove. In either case 
the great danger to be apprehended is irom 
moisture. I have seen quantities of such 
cuttings rooted and kept alive by cottagers 
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struck under glass. 
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in their windows. As there is no other 
class of “bedding” plants which give so 
much brilliancy and effect to our garden, 
and that for so long a time, we must not let 
a single opportunity we have of getting and 
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putting in cuttings pass by, until we are 


satisfied we have enough and to spare.— 
Florist & Pomologist. 
M. SAUvUL. 
Stourton, Eng. 
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To CONTRIBUTORS AND OTHERS.—Address all Communications for the Editorial and 
publishing departments, to Geo. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


HorTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
AmerIcAN InstiTuTE !—How preposter- 
ous? It may be very natural to inquire 
what New York should have to do with 
Horticulture, except to consume its products 
and pay our country cousins the highest 
prices for their fruits, and flowers, and vege- 
tables? Where in all its paved streets, 
crowded avenues, and seven by nine yards, 
or its vacant lots worth a dollar per square 
inch, can the citizen find room, saying 
nothing of time, to cultivate a tomato or a 
strawberry? Well might the French Em- 
peror say to his brother of Austria, when 
the latter compared the two capital cities of 
their respective countries, intimating that 
one covered as much ground as the other, 
‘ But we don’t grow corn in Paris.” Neither 
do we cultivate the cereals in New York, 
which, as a city, is neither an Agricultural or 
Horticultural district. But let us inquire if 
a Horticultural Society may not be tolerated 
here? needed even ? and whether it patrons 
may not be more numerous than in the 
rural districts? With constant additions 
from the country, and the well known taste 
of our old citizens, one might feel surprised, 
that of its million inhabitants, none had 
ever before supposed that we might, could, 
should and would, have our own Horticul- 
tural Society, well sustained, and one that 
should become a flourishing institution, 
respected at home and abroad? Have we 
uot beautiful shade and ornamental trees, 
to say nothing of the Central Park, des- 
tined one day in the future. to be the pride 
and boast, not only of every New Yorker, 
but of every American ? Have we not our 


conservatories, green houses, and grape 
houses? our flower borders, vine arbors, 
our rears and areas ornamented with green, 
our parlor-window gardens, our little nooks 
and corners ornamented with shrubs and 
plants of almost every kind, and nature ? 

In one of our rambles into the purlieus 
of Upper-ten-dom, we discovered a new 
feature in the construction of houses, with 
all the modern conveniences. This was a 
building under glass, in which were planted 
and cultivated the choicest foreign-grapes, 
included in the builder’s contract. We were 
also attracted by the numerous climbing 
roses, Wistarias and other flowers, plants 
which we deemed necessary appendages to 
almost every dwelling. We see mnch to 
admire in the older parts of our city. On 
our way to our business we often wander 
out of the way (no, not out of owr way,) to 
enjoy the flowers, at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and —— Street, or the Magnolia in 
its season, on the corner of Eight Street, 
or the flowing Ailanthus, at Tenth Street, 
(that much abused and despised tree, with 
its unfragrant odor, but gorgeous flowers 
when grown in full sunlight,) or in the 
month of May, to Jefferson Market, to see 
the splendid Horse-chestnut in flower, sur- 
passing Solomon in all his glory. 

A pleasant memory of a dear friend, late 
President of the Merchants’ Bank, is con- 
nected with Mr. Palmer’s Wistaria in Fourth 
street, which he kindly allowed every one 
to visit in its flowering season. And an 
agreeable recollection of an old merchant 
is associated with the flowers and shrubs 
which were to be seen every day of the 
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year in the grounds and windows of the 
late Mr. Parish in Fourth Avenue. The 
city is full of such benefactors, of those who 
love beauty in all its forms, who appreciate 
the beautiful in art and nature. 

Ask the florists, the gardeners, the seeds- 
man who support their enterprizes, and the 
reply is, the denizens of the city; they buy 
the costly and rare plants brought here 
from every clime, they purchase every year 
cut-flowers to the value of half a million of 
dollars, they pay the highest prices for 
choice fruits and vegetables, foreign and 
domestic. If, then, the citizens consume 
these luxuries—necessaries of refinement 
rather—may we not believe that material 
enough can be found in our city to consti- 
tute and maintain respectably an independ- 
ent Horticultural Society. Let us see. If 
one family in a hundred cultivates plants or 
flowers, or shrubs or vines, then we have ten 
thousand families who are fond of Horti- 
culture, which ought to furnish one member 
from each, and this would constitute a very 
respectable nucleus for a City Horticultural 
Society. 

Why, then, do we make our Horticultural 
Association an appendage to the American 
Institute? What were our Horticultural 
savans thinking of? The Institute is very 
respectable in its way, but the two societies 
afe very much out of place when joined to- 
gether. The union is an absurdity, a self- 
evident axiom which needs only to be 
pointed out to receive general assent. We 
hope its managers will act promptly and 
secede, founding an independent New York 
Horticultural Society, which shall become 
an institution of itself, to reflect glory and 
honor upon the city. We suggest: Ist. 
That every one with an ‘appreciation of 
beauty in buildings, grounds, and ornament, 
and a love for trees and flowers,” enrol 
himself without delay as‘a member. 2d. 
That each member make it his business to 
procure another member, and let.each one 
contribute his quota of information for the 
benefit of the whole, losing no opportunity 
to promote the welfare of the institution. 
3d. That a fund be provided to give liberal 
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premiums for the best fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers, to be exhibited in September 
next, the expenses of which will be reim- 
bursed in tickets of admission and from the 
sale of articles exhibited. 4th. That early 
efforts be made to provide a permanent 
fund to enable the society to carry on its 
operations free from financial call. 

Let it then be understood that our Horti- 
cultural Society is un fait accompli, that it 
is ready to receive the products of our 
brethren of the interior for the fall exhi 
bition, and to dispense its dollars and silver 
plate in prizes to the most worthy. 

Growina UpLAnp CRANBERRIES.—The 
grower of some fine cranberries grown ou 
upland, furnishes the Maine Farmer a tew 
ideas in relation to their cultivation : 

It is the nature of the cranberry, like all 
other plants, to grow to perfection some- 
where, and as it happens, this somewhere is 
where the land is so sterile that nothing 
else can grow except moss. In proof of 
this, we find both the bog and mountain 


‘cranberries growing naturally on the moun- 


tain, in the lowest bogs, and in all localities, 
sometimes floating on the pond, aiways ou 
poor soil, mixed with, moss, protection for 
it both from summer heat and winter cold. 

Cole, in his Fruit Book, says: ‘* Where 
a gravelly knoll has been reduced for a roaa, 
we saw excellent cranberries of spontaneous 
production, on dry, hard and poor soil. On 
another spot, we saw fine fruit by the road- 
side, on a very poor, dry, hard soil.” He 
also adds, ‘* with these cases of good crops 
under every disadvantage, it would be sur- 
prising if cranberries should not grow well 
on high land ; but as for the culture, I would 
ask for nothing more than to remove the 
soil to the depth of one or two feet with 


a plow and seraper, and plant the same 
with vines and moss from the cranberry bog. 
This should be done in the fall or spring, 
and the tops mowed off the following sum- 
mer, which will cause them to spread and 


cover the whole surface. By this experi- 
ment I have raised, the present season, at 
the’rate of 559 bushels an acre. 
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WATERING WITH TEPID WATER. — 
Every one who has any experience in hot- 
house arrangement knows that cold water 
is injurious to plants grown in heat; but 
M. Jeger (Gartenflora) goes further: he 
advocates the use of tepid water, particu- 
Jarly for winter-flowering plants, Camelias 
and Azaieas. From experiments which he 
has made, these flower quickly when water 
of 77 deg. to 86 deg. is used. In the sun- 
less winter months a Camelia bud may take 
weeks to open, but if the plant be watered 
twice with water of the above temperature, 
or even u little warmer, the flower takes 
much less time to expand. For plants out 
of doors, tepid water may aiso be advan- 
tageously employed in certain eases. In 
proof of which he adduces the following 
fact: Last summer Aroidew, and other 
plants cultivated for their foliage, and re- 
quiring heat, grew miserably out of doors 
in Germany until August or September ; 
but on visiting the garden of M. Heineman, 
at Erfurt, M. Jager was astonished to find 
such plants in fine condition early in the 
season. Qn expressing his surprise he was 
told that the plants had been watered almost 
every day for a considerable time with tepid 
water. It is probable, M. Jeger thinks, 
that the tepid water, though acting on the 
roots but for a short time, places them ina 
favorable condition fur absorption, while 
the contrary effect is produced by cold water. 





Discussions on Fruir Growixe.— 
At a late meeting of Fruit Growers in New 
York, a letter was read by Solon Robinson, 
inquiring about raising strawberries with 
present high prices for labor. 

Dr. Ward replied that the raising of straw- 
berries on the old plan invoived too much 
labor—he thought the horse and cultivator 
would eventually have to do the work. 
Manure and prepare the ground every way 
as for Indian corn, and set plants in rows the 
same distance as corn. Plow and cultivate 
one way, letting the plants run together in the 
row, dressing them out with the hoe. Cover 
with litter or straw in the fall, plough out 
or go through with cultivator the following 
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spring, pick the erop and plow under, re- 
peating the operation on the same ground, 
or elsewhere. Of course a field should be 
set out each year. The great labor of til- 
lage the second year is thus avoided, a boy 
and horse doing all the labor of cultivation. 

Solon Robinson stated that J. G. Bergen 
was now raising strawberries in this way. 
Mr. Pardee would plow under old plants 
and leave runners for another crop. 

In regard to picking, Dr. Ward remarked 
that boys and girls acquire a great skill by 
practice—his son had picked 100 quarts in 
a day. -E. Williams said cost of picking 
depended on size of berries. Monmouth 
County growers paid their pickers $1 to 
$1.25 per 109 baskets. 

Dr. Ward gavea recipe for making grafting 
wax, such as he uses in his own nursery: 
1 part of tallow, 2 of wax, and 4 of rosin. 
The consistence of the wax will be affected 
by the weather. If too stiff, he would add 
tallow, if too soft, rosin. He would use the 
wax warm and apply it with a brush; put 
on in this way it was more durable, and a 
better protection to the graft. 

Different methods were suggested for keep- 
ing the wax warm during the operation of 
grafting, such as surrounding the vessel of 
wax with hot water, or a quilt of batting. 

Another recipe, presented to the meeting 
for making grafting wax, was to melt toger 
ther 2 parts of rosing2, black pitch, 1, white 
turpentine, 1, tallow, 1, beeswax. This is 
Watson’s recipe—it is applied melted, with 
a brush. 


THe TREES ON THE BOULEVARDS OF 
Paris.—All the new plantations of trees 
on the Boulevards of Paris consist of trees 
from 10 to 15 years old, and from 26 to 33 
feet high. Each Boulevard is planted with 
one kind of tree only. Thus the Rue Royale 
is planted with Acer Negundo; the Boule- 
vards de la Madeleine and des Capucines 
with Plane trees; the Boulevard des Italiens 
with Ailanthus Glandulosa; others with 
Elms, Horse Chestnuts, and Catalpas. The 
Plane trees are those which are found to 
sueceed the best in the climate of Paris.— 
La Belgique Horticole. 
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DoRYANTHES Excensa.—This gigantic 
Amaryllid seldom flowers, and when it does 
it sends up a flower-stem of 18 to 26 feet in 
height, bearing fifty earmine-colored flowers. 
A plant thirty years old flowered last year 
in the Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg. 
The flower-stem began to show itself in 
June, 1862; the first flower opened early in 
April, 1863, and in the course of three 
weeks came out in succession. The flower- 
stem was about 17 feet high, while the 
plant which flowered with Loddiges in 1833 
produced one 26 feet high. The plant suec- 
ceeds in a light loam, with a winter tem- 
perature of from 45 deg. to50 deg. It dies 
after flowering, but before doing so gene- 
rally sends up suckers, by which it can be 
propagated.— Journal de la Société Impé- 
riale et Centrale d’ Horticulture. 


Tue RAspBerry.—No fruit except the 
currant and perhaps the gooseberry, can be 
so cheaply raised as the raspberry, and yet no 
fruit adapted to our climate is so much ne- 
glected. The raspberry, like most of our 
small fruits, has been much improved within 
afew years. Dr. Brinckle, of Philadelphia, 
has done more. perhaps, than any other 
man, to improve this fruit, having given us 
some of the best varieties now in cultivation, 
if not the very best, and what has been said 
of the strawberry may also be said of this, 
that it is difficult to tell how far this im- 
improvement may be carried. 

Raspberries will grow on almost any good 
soil, but flourish best on a moist soil con- 
taining considerable vegetable mold. For 
garden culture, after spading in a good coat 
of well rotted manure and ashes, mark off 
your rows four feet apart, and if you have 
plenty of room, five is better, setting the 
plants two or three feet apart in the rows; 
in either case they will, if well mulched, 
(which I consider almost indispensable) soon 
fill all the intermediate space. A planta- 
tion of raspberries will need but little care 
for five or six years, except thinning out, so 
that the plants shall stand about a foot 
apart—tying up and heading in about one- 
third the length of the canes in the spring ; 
laying down and covering the stocks in the 
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fall with evergreens, leaves, or anything 
that will shield them from the effects of the 
sun, when they are not covered with snow. 
If kept well mulched they wil} produce 
much better fruitand require but little weed- 
ing, and that can and ought to be done with 
the hands, on account of the roots running 
near the surface of the ground.—Report 
Maine Board of Agriculture. 


New Trees Anp SHruss.—M. Ville- 
vielle, of Manorque (Basses Alpes), has ob- 
tained a red-flowered variety of the Robinia 
Pseud-Acacia, or Locust tree, which is said 
to be very ornamental, and as fragrant as 
the common white type, which is known to 
every one. <A hardy Ceanothus, raised be- 
tween C. Americanus and Azureus, is about 
to be sent out by M. Dauvesse, of Orleans. 
It is very free flowering, bearing, from June 
to October or November, long panicles of 
pale blue flowers, changing to deeper blue. 
The long duration of the bloom will, doubt- 
less, render it a favorite for planting in 
shrubberies. M. Danvesse has also a white- 
flowered Spiraea Fortunei, which is said to 
contrast well with the normal rose-colored 
form; a variety of the Osage Orange, or 
Maclura Aurantiaca, with white variegated 
leaves; and a Maple with elegantly cut 
foliage.—Florist & Pomologist. 


Hauntep Hearts.—A novel, by the 


author of the Lamplighter. Published by 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price $2.00. 
The locality in which occurred the princi- 
pal events of this story is in the northeast- 
ern corner of New Jersey, a couple of hours 
drive from the great city of New York. 
The main incidents are founded on fact, and 
with the minor parts are woven together in 
a very attractive manner. Those who have 
read the Lamplighter will welcome with 
pleasure another work by the same author. 


SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM 
FLowers.—Published by J. E. Tilton & 
Co., Boston. Price $2.00. A book of 100 
pages, in the very superior and attractive 
style that characterizes the publications of 


Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. Fine heavy 
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paper, carefully executed engravings, and 
typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives full and careful instrue- 
tion in the art of skeletonizing leaves, com- 
mencing with the proper selection of va- 
rieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom 
boquet. There is an endless source of 
amusement and instruction provided here, 
which must be fascinating to all who pur- 
sue it. This book, and its companion Wax- 
flowers, issued in the same style by the 
same publishers, give a fund of information 
which if followed will largely increase bo- 
tanical knowledge. We commend them to 
our readers. 


Parr’s HorTICULTURAL Toou CHESTS. 
We recently purchased of Geo. Parr, of 
Buffalo, New York, one of his Horticultural 
Tool Chests, which is a very complete affair, 
and embraces nearly every one of the smaller 
sized tools made use of in the garden, orchard 
or vineyard, including the different. pruning 
and grafting implements. They are com- 
pactly fitted in a neat chest, which also con- 
tains numerous apartments for seeds, ete. 
Mr. Parr also manufactures every descrip- 
tion of carpenter’s tools, which he supplies 
singly, or in chests ranging from a pocket- 
size to those required by the most extensive 
builders. His catalogue is worth sending 
for by any one who wishes to buy good tools. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SocreTy FOR 1863.— 
There is one important fact that is urged 
on us year after year as we look over our 
subscription lists and note the steady in- 
crease from the State of Ilinois, and that 
is the prominence which is given to Horti- 
culture throughout the length and breadth 
of the Garden State. Everybody has heard 
of the Massachusetts State Horticultural 
Society, that is one of the fixed institutions 
of our country. Something is occasionally 
said of the Pennsylvania State Horticultural 
Society; but who ever heard of the State 
Horticultural Society of the Empire State, 
or that of Strawberry-growing, Peach-rais- 
ing New Jersey. If we niistake not the 
indications before us, Massachusetts will 
some day have to look well to her laurels. 
These Western States do not grow nor 
move slowly. Illinois has not yet distin- 
guished herself in doing anything in a small 
way, and her State Horticultural Society 
does not appear to be organized on any 
other foundation than a broad, liberal, and 
comprehensive one; it has all the elements 
of talent, financial ability, energy, and suc- 
cess. The prominent and influential men 
of the State are among its members, and it 
possesses a vitality that has already marked 
out a prominent position. The transactions 
for 1863 can be had bound and post-paid by 
mail for 90 cents. Address W. C. Fiaae, 
Cor. Secretary, Alton, Ilinois. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Peter B. MEAp, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: It is a well known fact that 
all the varieties of our native grapes, ex- 
cept a few of recent origin, possess a hard 
and disagreeably sour pulp in the center 
and surrounding the seeds, and it is as 
generally conceded that if we can arrive at 
the same consistency of flesh, with the lus- 
cious sweetness and rich aroma of the best 
foreign sorts, as Hamburgh and Muscat, we 
should most certainly improve our own 
Natives. During many years I have advo- 
cated this point, and a dozen_years ago was 


bold enough to assert that we should ulti- 
mately obtain this perfection. The results 
at the present day prove that such an asser- 
tion was not made without some physio- 
logical knowledge, nor yet from a rambling 
theory. There is no good to be gained by 
holding on to any carping about the tastes 
of those who are used to the flavor of foreign 
grapes, or that our natives are better as 
they now exist. We know a well ripened 
Isabella or Catawba is a fine and delicious 
fruit, but if we were to have the same con- 
sistency as there is in the flesh of a Ham- 














burgh, no lover of good fruits, not even 
yourself, would dispute the difference as 
being anything else than an improvement. 
This preamble, Mr. Editor, is suggested 
by the remarks of your correspondent 
“ Pratiquer,”’ and your reply thereto in the 
June number of the HoRTICULTURIST, with 
regard to the Adirondac grape. I have no 
interest in this grape, neither do I wish to 
help sustain its reputation unless it is worthy 
of it, but it does appear as if some persons 
wish to make it go through a more fiery 
ordeal than the same individuals are satis- 
fied with under other circumstances. May 
we hope that this close scrutiny will become 
more general, and we are arriving at that 
point when doubt will rule until every new 
candidate for horticultural favor has estab- 
lished its good and better qualities. With 
regard to Adirondac, in particular, ‘ Prati- 
quer” calls for more light, the which I have 
no doubt the interested parties will be able 
to supply him with to the fullest extent. 
Further, he says, ‘*I have examined the 
leaf of the plant sent out by Mr. Bailey, 
and must say that, to me, it has the appear- 
ance of the Vitis Vinifera,” which, of course, 
means the foreign species, and unsuited to 
our climate. Now I have ten plants of 
Adirondac sent out by Mr. Bailey, and have 
examined the leaves, and am not at all in- 
clined to think, but am sure, they are all of 
the same variety, and that a variety of Vitis 
Labrusca, and therefore a true native, and 
probably hardy. In fact so near is the ap- 
proach in appearance in every particular, 
80 far, to Isabella, that I send you a leaf of 
each, and wish you to please say which is 
which. As to Adirondac being a foreigner, 
or a seedling from a grape of Vitis Vinifera, 
that is simply an impossibility, as the struc- 
ture and organism proves from the plant it- 
self. We have still further proof in the 
fruit. No well qualified person who saw 
and tasted that which was exhibited in New 
York last season could dispute this, unless 
my observing faculties are very deficient. 
Now, Mr. Editor, let us suspend our judg- 
ment on Adirondae, accept the facts as they 
occur, give it a true American welcome, and 
hope it may be the immediate parent of an 


Editor’s Table. 
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American grape, possessing all the good 
qualities of an exotic Hamburgh, which it 
more nearly approaches than any other na- 
tive; and I know if it should prove to be 
the case hereafter, you will be as ready to 
acknowledge ‘‘ the corn” as any of your old 
co-laborers. 

Yours most respectfully, 


Wma. CHORLTON. 





I have one Delaware vine now throwing 
eighteen bunches, and it appears very 
thrifty; how many shall I let grew? It’s 
of the lot you sent me a year ago last 
spring—those little fellows not larger than 
grass straws. The vine stands on the bank 
of Fourth lake, and has not been covered 
at all for two winters. I have more of the 
same variety, but not bearing as many 
grapes. You were correct when you said 
in reference to the one year old Delawares 
that you would rather set them out than 
larger ones grown in the usual way. I am 
ahead of the two-year-old fellows here. 


G. P. D. 
Madison, Wis., June, 1864. 


[You have managed your vines well to 
have them give such results the third sea- 
son. The vines sent were small, but the 
wood and roots were well ripened, and hav- 
ing received proper care have given you 
satisfaction. This will be the case with the 
Delaware if good vines are planted, and 
are rightly treated afterwards. We have 
planted large numbers of vines of all ages, 
from one to six years old, and give our de- 
cided preference to one year old plants well 
grown from single eyes. You must not 
allow your young vines to overbear this, 
their first season of fruit. If your vine is 
very strong, leave eight or nine bunches to 
mature; if not, reduce the number still 
more. You should have done this sooner 
to have had the full benefit. As soon as 
the berries are well set is the proper time. 
Your weaker vines should be reduced to 
two bunches each.—Eb. ] 
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Dear Sirs,—The July number of the 
HORTICULTURIST, page 228, reports Dr. 
Trimble’s remarks on the destruction of the 
Aphis by the lady-bug. Will the doctor be 
kind enough to inform us if the aphis de- 
stroys any other insect? Doubtless it is 
sent to rid us of some other pest. The lat- 
ter appeared this year, in countless hosts, 
on many kinds of plants, weeds, shrubs and 
trees, preceded by the lady-bug in large 
numbers. 

On my cherry and plum trees, where the 
aphis was abundant, I noticed the absence 
of cureuljo, a rare occurrence, and am led 
to inquire if there may not be something in 
this visitation to diminish the numbers of 
the * Little Turk.” 

For three years successively every fruit 
and forest tree, shrub and bush have been 
covered with rose-bugs from the middle to 
the end of June. This year they have nearly 
disappeared, except on the roses, where they 
are as abundant as usual. Has any insect 
driven them away? Has the aphis or canker- 
worm anything to do with it? Rose-bugs 
migrate. Some years ago they appeared in 
great numbers in Pennsylvania—later in 
New Jersey, traveling in a north-easterly 
direction in divergent lines, thus: _ 


They have passed Newburgh, few being 
found south of it, and large quantities are 
now (June 20th) about three miles north, 
covering every green thing apparently; they 


‘ 
are stopped in their course by water, rivers 


or lakes. A gentleman in New Jersey told 
me last season that he could gather rose- 
bugs by the half bushel at the foot of the 
Palisades. It may interest the curious to 
know if any got across into Westchester 
County, and in what direction they came. 
Will some one of your correspondents give 
us the information? 


The canker-worm has taken possession 


The Horticulturist. 


of our fruit trees this their summer; what is 
mission except to destroy vegetation? 

If the aphis drive away the cureulio, we 
can afford to give them full possession for 
one year, especially as we know how to get 
rid of them by means of the lady-bug. 

If any of your friends are troubled with 
musquitos, let me recommend them to culti- 
vate the dragon-fly—they make quick work. 


Why should we not keep musquito hawks as 


well as hunting dogs? 

Flies and such simpletons of the insect 
tribe who are fond of sweets, and who don’t 
mind the cobalt in it, are easily got rid of, 
but cureulio and many other insects require 
energy, perseverance, talent and 


STRATEGY. 


GENTLEMEN: 

I owe you many thanks for your eur- 
rant wine recipe in Vol. 17, page 379, 1862. 
I have also “ tried it’ and found it excel- 
lent. The suggestions are all worthy of 
attention. It is not long since, that a dis- 
tinguished professor, to whom I offered this 
wine, said, ‘Ah! this reminds me of the 
Old London particular Teneriffe. Wher 
do you get such wine?” 

I have made it for three years, and you 
will excuse me if I do not follow your in- 
junction closely (article 8,) for I find it may 
not only be looked on, but tasted while it is 
red. It gives good satisfaction to the pal- 
ate, and does not deplete the purse as sorely 
as some of the drugs sold under the name 
of wine. Let others try it. This recipe 
has been worth already to me, more than 
my three years’ subscription to the Hort!- 
CULTURIST. I can certify to the 7th arti- 
cle, relating to the use of alcohol barrels. 
They are worthless. A few day’s since | 
found one that had cast its hoops, and “ all 
the wine wassspilt about the cellar.” Tron 
hooped casks are the only ones to be relied 
on. 


Vinum Rises. 





